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ING’S ( § COLLEGE, LON DON.—SCHOOL. 
ke —The THIRD TERM will begin on TUESDAY, the 16th 
ots when new Pa apile will be admitted. Further informa- 

be obtained at the Secretary's "s Office. 
— vais JELF, D.D., Principal. 


_Aagust, IP Soo 
ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—MEDICAL 
kK DEPARTMENT, 1845-46.—The WINTER SESSION will 
SOMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, the Ist day of OCTOBER next, 
wave rx with an INTRODUCTORY LECTURE by 
Professor 
DESCRIPTIVE and SURGICAL ANATOMY—Richard Part- 
raisoUsuy, kr AL and MORBID ANATOMY— 
id, 
merical ANATOMY —J. Simon, F.R.S., and W. Bowman, 


cHeWisTRY —W. Allen Miller, M.D. 


F.R.S. 
ANALYTICAL ah EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY (Labora- 
Class)—W. / 


Miller, M.D., and John = Bowman. 
1A MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS—J. F. Royle, M.D. 


uspicl NE—George Budd, M.D. F.R.S. 
SURGE RY—William Fergusson, F.R. “S.E. ra 
MIDWIFERY and DISE aan of WOMEN and CHILDREN— 
Arthur Farre, M. - L. R. 
~onell COURSES, 
pOTANY—E Edward Pe ony F.R.S. 8. 
COMPARATIVE AN ATOMY—T. iymer Jones, F.R.S 
FORENSIC MEDICINE—W. A. ¢ 
CHEMICAL MAN IPULATION—John E. Bowman. 


KING'S COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 

The Hospital is visited daily at Half-past One o'clock, and 
(Clinical Lectures are given every week by Dr. Budd and Dr. Todd, 
aod by Mr. Fergusson and Mr. Partridge. 

= Physicians’ Assistant and Clinical ClerRs, the House Sur- 

and Dressers, are selected by examination from the Scudents 
rahe Hospital. 

Resipence or Stupents.—Students may reside in the College. 
Otherarrangements have likewise been made for accommodating 
Sen with lo lodgings, and some of the Professors receive pupils into 


their houses. 

The parents or guardians of students coming to King’s College 
are particularly requested, before placing them in lodgings, to 
communicate with the Dean of the Medical Department, from 
vhom all information respecting the College may be obtained. 

Dr. George Johnson, the Medical Tutor, assists junior Students, 
whether resident or non-resident, in the subjects of the Courses 
which they may be attending. 

R B TODD, M.D., Dean of the Medical Department. 
V. JELF, D.D., 


Principa 
August, 1815 


OYAL COMMISSION of FINE 
The EXHIBITION eoEke of ART in WESTMINSTER 
HALL will CLOSE on SATURDAY, the 30th AUGUST.—Exhi- 
bitors are requested to send for their Works durin: 7a week fol- 
lowing, viz. from the lst to the 6th i September inclus: 
L- EASTLAKE, Secretary. 


OYAL Spuannaae of FINE ARTS.— 
NOTICE is hereby given, that a one fag al - bey 
PAINTING, which, by an announcement ven to 
take place in ‘Tune, 1846, is POSTPONED TLL LZ U NE. | is, “all 
other cmndisions, expressed in the announcement referred to, re- 


By d of the 
c. L. EASTLAKE. Seeretary. 


OYAL COMMISSION of FINE ARTS.— 
Various applications having been received from Artists, 
candidates for employment as Fresco-painters, respecting the mode 
ia which specimens of Fresco- sinting may hereafter be submitted 
mmissioners on the Fine Arts without reference to pub- 

lie exhibition : 

NOTICE is hereby given, that such Specimens may be sent to 

x Hall for the purpose aforesaid, from the 1st of March 
tothe Ist of May next inclusive. 

The subjects and dimensions are left to the choice of the Artists ; 
but those Artists who have not before exhibited Cartoons in West- 
minster Hall, are required to send Specimens of Drawing together 
With their Fresco-paintings. 

By d of the C 
C. L. EASTLAKE, Secretary. _ 


0 ee 

ARP and SINGING.—Miss MEssERM, 90, 

Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, gives LESSONS on a pecu- 

m, caleulat to a aoe in a much shorter 

than by the usual meth also enabling the pupil of 

mediocre talent to improvise with grace and facility. Singing in 

the Italian, German, or English school, in the ballad, V Venetian, 

, or Spanish style, with guitar accompaniment. Miss M. also 
gives Lessons on the Dital Harp and Lute. 


ARIS.— PROTESTANT ACADEMY, — 

Mr. DEMMLER is at present in London, and ready to give 

re nformation regarding his Establishment, which affords all 

benefits of an English and Continental Education,—the Classics 

pei taught by an English Graduate. The highest references can 
37, Soho-square, 2st August, 1845. 


ry r 

ITY of LONDON SCHOOL, Milk-street, 
Cheapside ; established by Act of Parliament, and under the 
Raerintendenee of of the Co eration of London.—Head Master, the 
This SCL W. MORTIME )».D., of Queen's College, Oxford.— 
to {00L will be RE- OPENED for the next term (extendiu 
fat te as)on TUESDAY, September 2. The year is divided | § 
ree terms ; fee for each term, 2/. 15s. The general course of 
eretion includes the English, French, German, Latin, and 
languages, eee arithmetic, mathematics, book- -keeping, 
“ and histe ides eight free scholarships on the 
exhibiti tion, euuivadent to 354 per annum each, and available as 
aa as ta » the Universities, there are the following exhibitions 
rr to the school, viz. :—The Times Scholarship, value 3v/. wer 
3, bwo Beaufoy Scholarships, 504. per annum; the 4 
prizes. P, P, nearly 20/. per annum; and several other valuate 
ne ep obtaining’ —- for + ag sons may 
rospectuses and forms of application for the purpose at 
the Secretary's Office, a ¢ hours of Ten and Four Two 


the Masters receive 
*SHOMAS BREWER, Secretary, 





ARTS.— 




















Brisa ARCH AOLOGICAL | “ASSOCIA. | | 
ANNUAL MEETING, 1845. 


-To be heldat WINCHESTER, commencing TUESDAY, Sept. 9. 
President of the Annual Meeting. 
The Marquis of Northampton. 
The Lord Ashburton. 
Fice-Previents The Dean of Winchester. 
he Dean of Westminster. 
Rev. G. Meherty, D.C.L., Head Master of Win- 
chester Coll 
Albert Way, Esq. Dir. S.A. 


Secretaries. 


All Subscribers of One Pound will be entitled to attend the 
Meetings, Discussions, Excursions, &c. which may take place on 
this occasion, to introduce one Lady, and receive the Volume of the 
Transactions of the Meeting. 

Subscriptions are received by Messrs. Cockburn, 4, Whitehall ; 
and Messrs. Wickham, Winchester. 
By order of the Central Committee, 
ALBERT WAY, , Hon. Sec. 

YKETCHING SEASON.—T. MILLER R begs to 
n inform Artists and Amateurs, especially those about to make 
excursions for the purpose of Sketching from Nature, that he sup- 
plies Colours both in Oil and Water, with every other requisite, 
expressly adapted for landscape painting, in por rayjne t the evan- 
escent effect of clouds, distances, &c., with facility.—T. MILLER, 
56, Long-acre, London, Manufacturer of every Material for Draw- 
ing and Painting. 


Tl.O0 COLLECTORS of ORIGINAL PAINT- 

INGS.—Just brought from Italy, and to be Sepeeed of, an 
exceedingly fine Old Painting of the Apostle “SAINT PAUL.” 
The Picture is 4 ft. 2 in. by 3 ft. 2 in., and is in excellent condition. 
It is well worthy the attention of Connoisseurs, Lowest price 280 
Guineas. Cards, to view, may be had of Mr. Smith, Gas Office, 
King-street, Poplar. 


ANTED.—An ASSISTANT thoroughly con- 
versant with the BOOKSELLING and STATIONERY 

Trades, and who is competent to take the a gs ey at the 
Counter. Undeniable references will be reguised. Apply (stating 
age, and salary expected,) to Messrs. Simms Dinham4 ooksellers, 
Manchester. 


TT.O WOOD ENGRAVERS.—The Friends of a 

respectable Youth, aged 15, (a ready dra ppuphienen), are de- 
siroug of obtaining for him a situation as IN-DOOK APPREN- 
TICE toa Wood Eng ep will be given. 
y tionable ref ill be req d. Apply, by letter, to 
Mr. M. A. Lower, Lewes, Gossex. 


\ EDICAL PUPILS.—A Suraeon to a pro- 
4 vincial infirmary is desirous to RECEIVE into his house 
TWO PUPILS. In addition to the opportunity of becoming 
infirmary pupils, and seeing the whole practice of that institution 
during the period of their apprenticeship, (advantages which few 
- offer.) the advertiser intends giving a fair portion of his time 
su of their ate He will under- 
take to give thema complete groundwork in the different a | 
of medical science—as anatomy, physiology, chemistry, &., an 
direct them in the n experiments connected with ‘the latter 
branch of study, for w: purpose they will have access to the 
laboratory of a large pul institution. If intelligent and perse- 
vering, they will receive such assistance as will enable them to be 
Listinguished at the hospitals, and s their examinations with 
honour and credit.—Ad toR.s. , at Messrs. Aylott & Jones's, 
8, Paternoster-row. 


POEM ON THE SLAVE TRADE, 

r , : 
RIZE OF TEN POUNDS.—The Splendid 
Engraving from Biard’s celebrated Picture, (in the possession 
of Samuel Gurney, Esq.) illustrative of the horrors of the Slave 
Trade, having suggested to a Gentleman the idea of a short POEM 
on the subject as being likely to forward the benevolent objects of 
the Friends of Africa, a PRIZE of TEN POUNDS is hereby 
offered for the best production of the kind. The Poem is not to 
exceed 150 lines, and the decision as to the respective merits of the 
essays sent, will rest with the following :—The Rev. Dr. Campbell ; 
John Scoble, Esq., Secretary, British and Foreign Anti-S poo 

Society; and Charles Gilpin, Publisher, 5, Bishopsgate-street 
Without, London. The Poems to be sent on or before Ist of No- 
vember in ed covers, endorsed ** Anti-Slavery Poem,” and ac- 
companied by a Note, with name and address of Author, referring 
by mark or letter to the respective productions, to the care of Chas. 
Gilpin, 5, yy ng ape Without, where a copy of the Engray- 
ing alluded to may be 8 any time. The Notes not to be 

opened until after the decision of the Adjudicators, 
NEW VOLUME OF 
N ESSRS. Oriver & Boyp beg to intimate, that 
they have purchased from Dr. D'AUBIGNE the Deis inal 
of the Fourth Volume of his HISTORY the 
The attention of the Trade and the Public is requested to the 
circumstance, that Messrs. Oliver & Boyd alone possess the right of 
pepiching the Fourth Volume in the United Kingdom and the 
olonies. 
































D'AUBIGNA'’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 
REFORMATION. which they will shortly publish. 


They have also in preparation a New Edition of the Work in 
Four Votvumes, revised by Dr. D'Aubigne. Intending Purchasers 
would therefore do well to wait for this Edition, which will be the 
only one that can comprise the fourth volume. "The third y + aes 
leaves off at a most interesting period in the great Reformation. 

Agents for England : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


J OHN RUSSELL SMITH publishes this day 
Part VI. of his CATALOGUE of Choice, Useful, and Curious 
BOOKS, at very low pees, Gratis on application, or sent by post 
on receipt of a postage label to frank it. Part V., published ast 
month, containing 1000 different Works, may also be had by post 
for two postage labels. 
4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 
Now ready, Parts I. to V. ” vo, 2s. Gd. cach, 
Halliwell's Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words, Obsolete Phrases, &c. from the Reign of Edward I. ; in- 
cladin those which oceur in the Works of Chaucer, Gower, Ly d- 
ate, Shakespeare, and their Contemporaries ; ee a complete 
fey "for the ler of the Works of our Ancient Poets, Dramatists, 
and other - Authors, oy Works abound with Allusions of which 
Exph ions are not to be found in ordinary Dictionaries and 











Books of Reference, 





\IRCULATING LIBRARY of BOOKS for 

/ CHILDREN, A SAtalLocus of CUNDALL’S FAMILY 
SUBSCRIPTION BRARY, Sy! all the best Works 
suitable for Young P: — + from’ a © ) twenty years of age, may 




















now tenes, rice ds. So iahont ree a 
u iption e Li Mm Qs. per Annum, 
Joseph Cundall, 12, af Bond-street. 
‘HE PUBLISHING SEASON 
November and December are considered the best months for 
the production of New Publications, No time should, therefore, 
be lost by Authors wishing to avail themselves of the a Me 
season in “the. uth r arrangemen' Bell's i le 
reviewing the ‘ author's Hand- post. , ae fallowing 
opinion : — can recommen & qt L. ~ } for 
ladies and pation, intending to mith: t FP most elegantly 
ined 92 and embellished, and contains a list of printing, paper, 
inding, &c.” 
A New Edition of the AUTHOR'S HAND-BOOK, price 1s, 6d. 
is just published by E. Churton, 26, Holles- street. 
Sale by Auction. : r 
N ODERN PRINTS.—A very cheise selection 
4 of 4 MODERE BUGRAVINGS the Pro of Mr. GEO. 
UCTION, on WEDNESDAY, 
. e premises, 22 4 Bucklersbury. 
They ate vel Se selected Impressions, without regard 
to expense, of the Highland Drovers, by Landseer, pot before 
letters—an unequalled i Impression of Wilkie’ 's Chelsea Pensi —— 
Proofs: a Bolton Abbey ; Return from Hawking ; i el of 
Catherine ; Procession of Flitch of Beoen; Pillage of ins of th 
House, &c. ; besides various others, the most — ity Prin’ +> the 
day, ail handsomel y framed and glazed.— May be seen, an 
logues had, at 22, Bucklersbury, on Thursday the 28th, and till th the 
day of sale, 
To | BE LET, FURNISHED or UNFURNISHED, from 
the of ni a superior FIRST FLOOR 
at 59, Great Ysa tet ovate ine Sas Museum. 
V. & J. FIGGINS Tan ° oo their friends, 
and Printers generally, that the Series of ELzevin Founts 
is now goanpicte, Specimens of of which may be had on application 


at the Foun 
reet, West Smithfield. 


17 & 18, Wes’ 
TO CONTINENTAL TOURISTS. 

A. GODDARD, Foreign and GENERAL 

Acent, 36, Old Jewry, respectfully informs the Nobilit 
Chote and and Gentry, that he x undertakes to cessive and through 
House, Works of. Art, Win Bagunge and 
to cree Effects to all Sen rts of the Worl —All Commissions 
with which J. A. “a. may sotresed will be executed with the 
utmost att on terme that i insure 
him future coh mal The List of z ip G.’s Correspon- 
dents, = every ee Ry may be At at i. Offices, 36, 


Old Jew 
Acents, and Acrents to the f 











TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT. 


N ESSRS. J. & R. M‘'CRACKEN, Founten 
Roya AcADEMY, No. Old 

Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility and Gentry that they ae 
to receive Consignments of Objects of Fin ~ &e., 
from all parts of the Continent, for decctan ¢ rough the ustom 
undertake the te of cflects to all 


House, &c.; and that the 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
every information, may be bad on application at their Office, ag 


above, 


YIRCULAR NOTES.-Union Bank or Lonpon. 
/ The Directors give Notice that they issue CIRCULAR 
NOTES (of the value of 10/ and upwards), free of expense, and 
LETTERS of C CREDIT 2 payable at all the principal cities and 
towns < Europe and el: , to be Head Office, 
2, Princes-street, Mansion House ; the Hecent street ‘Branch, 
Areyil -place ; and at the Charing-cross Branch, 4, Pall Mall East. 
W. W. SCRIMGEOUR, M 


Mr. Hocartu has the honour to announce that he is preparing for 
~_ under the ey icin of her Most Guatlons Malesty 
he Queen, and his ness the Prince ‘Albe 
dedicated, by nermision to Serene Highness the Duke od 
Saxe Coburg ¢ Got! 
oe RIES ‘of VIEWS of the DUCAL 
ALACES, CASTLES, and HUNTING SEAT 
SAXE toBt RG and GOTHA, drawn on the 8 
ae! by_ Douglas Morison, ac es Ld Nistor ical and 
ent tive wilt form} in Vetus 
ork will form bneV olume “Tmperial Folio, uniform Lt 
Mirison’s Had in,’ &c. &e., 
half-bound in ee ct rill e ey of Twenty-one Plates, in 














Original 





Ss 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
Ilis Royal Highness the Paince ALBERT. 


Hy Ly jesty Ld ba of the French. 
of Prussia. 


ajest, 
His 8 Majesty the k Kins raf the Belgians. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Clementine (Dymens of Coburg). 
Hie Royal Highness the Duchess of Ken 
s Serene Highness the Prince Leinin 
His neon Highness Ferdinand Duke of Saxe Coburg Kohary. 
His Royal } H ness Auqamue Duke of Saxe oners Gotha. 
Grace the Duke of Buccleuch. 
itis is Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K 
His Excellency ¥ ‘the LY - Honourable the Earl at ‘Westmoreland. 
onourable the Earl of Cardigan. 
The ie t Honourable the Earl of Burlington. 
The st Honourable Lord M eutogn. 
The Right Honourable Lady Mon’ 
The ne t Honourable Lord Northw ~y 
The Honourable Mrs. Cavendish. 
The Right, ‘Honourable Henry Labouchere, M.P. 
he ~~ Pickler - = 
Le Baron de Han 
Charles Townshend Barnard, ax Her Majesty’ sChargé d’ Affaires 
‘oburg. 


London: published by J, Hogarth, 5, Haymarket, 
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M INERAL SPA OF BATH.— 
These celebrated hot mineral springs possess all the 
arene eopentiee of the most esteemed mineral waters of Ger- 
any and have tes- 
tifie “to their great efficacy in numerous organic and ‘other 
diseases, which is further evidenced by the greatly- cactenting 
number of snxelicis who resort to them with signal benefit. Bath 
from London (via Great Western Railway) in less 
than three hours; and as a place of residence, offers singular 
attractions to the’ invalid. Printed ger een containing a list 
of the complaints for which the Bath waters are ae beneficial, 
M7 every information, supplied gratis on op licatioi 
Honma. ¢ orem & Bi 





jimms, Proprietors of the Pump-roome and 





N ESSRS. BARRY & SON beg to inform the 
Nobility and Gentry that one of their firm constantly visits 
Paris for the purpose of mane Sg elegancies of every nae ry 
suitable for presents, of which they now have a most splendid 
variety. Their stock of plain and ener stationery, dressing-cases, 
desks, &c., is the very best that can be manufactur: Theirstamps 
for marine linen are used by Her Majest and a large number of 
= nobility. Dies, for stamping paper, also, are engraved in the 
6 he wane either crest, coronet, or initials ; specimens of either 
of Sg selected from an almost endless variet: * their 
eetablishment, "e ception Hall, Piccadilly, and 122, Bis’ te- 
street Within. Plates for visiting. carde on engraved for 2s. 6d. and 100 
cards printed tor 2s. 6d, Son arealso sole agents for 
Mr. R. B. Ede’s Perfumery. 


ALIGRAPHIC BLACK LEAD .PENCIL, 
/ Manufactured by E. WOLFF & SON, 23, Church-street, 
Spitalfields, London. 

The Caligraphic Pencils have been invented by E. Wolff & Son, 
after the expenditure of much time and labour. They are the 
result of many experiments ; and every effort that vane Oe and 
experience could ited has been made to insure the highest yee 
of ion may rely upon their being all tha 








can be 
— are perfectly free from grit ; and for richness of tone, depth 
of eons, elicacy of tint, and evenness of texture, they are not to 
be equalled by the best Cumberland Lead that can be obtained at 
the present time, one — infinitely superior to every other descrip- 
tion of Pencil now 
The Caligraphic Pencils will also recommend themselves to all 
who use the Black Lead Pencil as an instrument of professional 
importance or recreation, by their being little more than half the 
price of other pencils— 
} H, HH, HHH, HB,B = F, FF, W* .. * per dozen. 
4 bb EHS. 


” 


on Fie Pens Pencil is particularly recommended vo writing and count- 
g-ho' 
An aheaee on every Gross purchased by, Artists or Teachers. 
May be had of all Artists’ Colourmen, Stationers, Booksellers, &c, 
A enme * Pencil will be forwarded asa sample, upon the receipt of 
postage stamps to the amount. 


-—To prevent imposition, a highly finished and 
ion wrapper, difficult of imitation, is put round 
Zach ao will be stamped on both 
sides, “ Caligraphic Black Lead, E. Wolff & Son, London.” 
*x* The usual trade allowance to stationers, booksellers, &c., 
po ss x or Specimen Gratis with an order for a gross "of 





GERMAN EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 
By WILHELM KLAUER-KLATTOWSKI, former], 
of 4 4 Northern Languages tothe Nobile Accademia 


(THE “GERMAN MANUAL for the YOUNG 
and for SELF-TUITION. 2 volumes. 
Contents:—1. Ninety-nine Original Pieces by 

Authors—2, Ler gy! —_ 

nine Numbers—3. One Hundred and T inal Pieces, in- 

¢ uding the whole of Kotzeb mae most ro ive Acts Play, 
treiche,’ but divested of all improprieties—4. A_Transla- 

tion of all diflicult Words an Phrases of the preceding, with 
explanatory Notes—5, A German Grammar for Beginners—6, Dia- 
cones and 0 and bing ag el A_ Complete German Letter-Writer, 
ms how to use German Titles, &c.—8. A succinct 

9. Models of German Hand- 


Professor 
cclesiastica 


the most popular 


ransigtion 0! ne {wae inety- 


History of of iy German ppanauage— 
writing. Price i ls, cloth. 


2. The Story of Fetka, the Russian Serf. A Prac- 
tice in Reading and Writing German Hand-writing. Price 5s. cloth. 


8. Miniature German Grammar, in Ten Synop 
tical Tables, only 10 inches by 8 Price 5s. cloth. Table 1. Pro- 
nunciation and Accentuation—2. Derivation by Prefixes and 
ee, Gender of Nouns—4. Formation of Plural—5. Declen- 

jons—6, Auxiliary ae | Conjugation, with an Alphabetical 

ist of all Irregu i. ~ ntax: Government of Verbs, 

dverbs, and "Prepositions o. tax : Construction of Sentences 
—10, German Caligraphy. Each? Table sold separately on drawing- 
paper, price ls, 


4. Guide to German Conversation and Letter- 
ritine. an *. was Dialogues are accompanied by a 
5. Deutsche Orthoépie ; a Practical Guide to the 
feet of, . 1 “aad Pronunciation of the German Language. 
6. Praktisches Handbuch ; a Course of Exercises, 
Ser (ransiating into German. 2nd edition. 2 volumesin1. Price 8». 
7. Key to the Course of Exercises. Price 6s. cloth. 


8. German Amaranths for the Young ; a Pro- 
gressive Selection of Entertaini: Loy lnstructive Pieces in Ger- 
man Prose and Verse. Price fs, cloth 

9. German Exercises for Beginners; a new 
rere by which the Student may in a short time soystee the 
Art of translating from English into German. Price 2s, 6 

10. Select Lyrical Poems of the Germans ; with 
Explanatory Notes. Price 8s. cloth. 


11. Ballads and Romances of the Germans; with 
Explanatory Notes. Price 8. cloth. 


12. French Practice. 2 vols. in 1, 6s. 
cloth. 


wl Italian Practice. 


Key, 4s. 


2 vols. in 1, 6s. Key, 4s. 


"a German Grammar for Beginners, adapted 


alike to the use of Schools and to th 
| = he © the purpose of Private Tuition. 


London; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; and P. Rolandi, 2¢, Berners- 





Dedicated 
to the 


Young Housekeepers of England. 


ACTON’S MODERN COOKERY. 


Published this day, 


A NEW EDITION, greatly improved, feap. 8vo. with 
numerous Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. cloth, 


MODERN COOKERY, 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
REDUCED TO 
A SYSTEM OF EASY PRACTICE, 
Por the Use of Private Families. 


IN A SERIES OF RECEIPTS, WHICH HAVE BEEN 
STRICTLY TESTED, AND ARE GIVEN WITH 
THE MOST MINUTE EXACTNESS. 


BY ELIZA ACTON 





Preface to the New Edition. 


N preparing another new edition of the MopEaRy 
Cooxgry for the press, within so very short a time of 
its first publication, the authoress has endeavoured to show 
her sense of the gratifying reception which has been given 
to the work, by improving it to the utmost of her power. To 
this end, she has gladly availed herself of the space afforded 
by a slight variation in the size of the type, to add a large 
number of new and excellent receipts, which, like all that 
the volume originally contained, have been tested with ex- 
ceeding care. She has also arranged the dishes appropriate 
to the first and second course under the French names of 
entrées and entremets, by which they are now commonly dis- 
guished; and in explanation of these, and some few other 
foreign terms, which may not be perfectly familiar to all 
her readers, a short vocabulary has been annexed to the 
book. Every exertion has, in fact, been made, which the 
extremely short period that could be commanded for the 
purpose would allow, both to correct the work throughout, 
and to augment as much as possible its value, by increasing 
its usefulness. It must, however, be observed, that no effort 
on the part of the authoress can insure a satisfactory result 
of her labours, unless the directions, which have cost her so 
much toil, and which, to prevent the chance of failure, 
have, in many inst , been repeated almost to tedious- 
ness, be implicitly followed by the learner: she cannot 
answer for their success if they be not strictly adhered to, 
their very exactness rendering any deviation from them 
always likely to endanger it. Attention to this point is the 
more strongly urged, because the object of the writer, in 
taking the infinite pains of having each separate receipt of 
a series of upwards of eleven hundred worked through 
before it was inserted in the volume, that she might assure 
herself of its entire correctness and real practical utility, 
and safely guarantee them to others, must be at once de- 
feated if her instructions be departed from. 

The book has received, since it was issued to the public, 
numberless flattering and kindly testimonies of approval, 
both through the medium of the press and through various 
private channels; but none which have afforded the au- 
thoress more heart-felt pleasure—though all have given her 
much—than the cordial assurances of many young house- 
keepers that it has realized to them all that it professes, and 
proved a most valuable assistant in their households. May 
it continue so to fulfil her intention and her wishes. 








** Miss Eliza Acton may congratulate herself on having composed a 
work of great utility, and one that is speedily finding its way to every 
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REVIEWS 


The Dispatches and Letters of Vice Admiral Lord 
Viscount Nelson. With Notes by Sir Nicholas 
H. Nicolas, G.C.M.G. Vol. III. Colburn. 


Taz events embraced in the third volume of this 
important publication extend overa small period 
of time; but one of great significance,—both for 
the magnitude of the results achieved, and as 
furnishing materials for the judgment which 
rity must pass on England's great naval 
e Within its compass, is included the first 
independent one of that series of grand naval 
exploits, whose combination has lifted him 
above all other sea-conquerors; whilst, amid 
the glory by which it surrounded him, is seen 
the coming up, from the time when it was “no 
bigger than a man’s hand,” and gradual spread- 
ing, of that cloud, whose more mournful in- 
fluences it remains for a subsequent volume to 
record, but which, even on the narrative in this 
have left a shadow that no argument can remove. 
The very candour and generosity of the hero’s 
original nature, while they are appealed to by 
his defenders for an inference against any con- 
clusions that should impeach his nobility of in- 
tention or rectitude of dealing, but serve to show, 
in more expressive relief, the facts which speak 
of its subsequent unwholesome condition ; and 
the completeness of the evidence, furnished by 
this de die in diem transcript of the man’s heart, 
throws a melancholy light on the disputed moral 
points in his history, which may absolve the 
argument from much technical discussion. 

Early in the year 1798, Sir Horatio Nelson 
hoisted his flag in the Vanguard ; and was dis- 
patched, by Earl St. Vincent, to the Mediter- 
ranean, With a small squadron, to watch the 
expedition fitting out, under Bonaparte, at 
Toulon, Being afterwards strongly reinforced 
by Lord St. Vincent, under the directions of 
the Admiralty, and having learnt that the 
enemy's fleet, which had sailed from Toulon, 
had seized on Malta, he followed them thither; 
but,receiving intelligence that they had left the 
island, he diese on Egypt as their destina- 
tion, —and for Egypt he fe. all sail, in pursuit. 
From Alexandria to Caramania, and from 
Caramania to Candia, he sought the fleet which, 
at that moment, carried Napoleon and _ his 
destinies ; and who shall say how the destinies 
of Europe might have been altered, and its 
fortunes modelled, if Napoleon had been then 
fallen in with ? Nelson would, in all probability, 
have finished the wars of the Revolution,—and 
Wellington have been unknown. Baffled in 
the pursuit, he returned to Syracuse, to refit ; 
and then sailed again to find the enemy, if, as 
he said, they were at the Antipodes—“ If,” he 
asserts, writing to Lord St. Vincent, “they are 
above water, I will find them out, and if pos- 
sible, bring them to battle.” —* I yet,” he writes 
to Lady Nelson, “live in hopes of meeting 
these fellows; but it would have been my 
delight to have tried Bonaparte of a wind, for 
¢ commands the fleet as well as the army.” 

ng the whole of this anxious search, the 
result of which was awaited with so much 
ay at — the efforts of its conductor 
ere constantly impeded by the niggardly sup- 
ply of light-sailing ate ag To 4 ny ate 
in-chief, to Sir William Hamilton, and to the 
pimiralty in England, his unceasing cry is— 
Win “No frigates!"—he says to Sir 

tam; “to which has been, and may again 
be, attributed the loss of the French fleet.”-— 
wel to die this moment,” he writes to Earl 
Pencer, “‘want of frigates’ would be found 
“amped on my heart. No words of mine can 





express what I have, and am suffering, for want | 
of them.”” On the squadron making the Gulf 
of Coron, however, Trowbridge entered the 
port; and there received certain intelligence 
that the French had been seen, four weeks 
previously, steering south-east from Candia. 
Once more, Nelson stood for the coast of Egypt; 
and, on the Ist of August, his restless anxiet 

was allayed, by finding the French Seet—which 
must actually have crossed him in his previous 
chase,—moored in Aboukir Bay. The port of 
Alexandria, ruined by time and neglect, was 
inaccessible to ships of large burthen; and 
though a reward of 10,000 livres had been 
offered to any pilot of the country who would 
carry the squadron in, Admiral Brueys had 
been compelled to take up his position in the 
open road. His ships lay in a strong and com- 
pact line of battle; the headmost vessel being 
as close as possible to a shoal on the north- 
west, and the rest of the fleet forming a kind of 
curve, or, as Capt. Berry describes it, obtuse 
angle, along the line of deep water,—flanked by 
numerous gun-boats, four frigates, and a battery 
of guns and mortars on an island in their van, 


—and so as not to be turned by any means in | 


the south-west. 
In this formidable position of the enemy,—and 


with the disadvantage for contending against it | 
of the hour, which was sunset,—was fought, and | 


won, the great battle ofthe Nile. “The moment,” 
says Southey, “that Nelson perceived the posi- 
tion of the French, that intuitive genius with 
which he was endowed displayed itself: and it 
instantly struck him that where there was room 
for an enemy’s ship to swing, there was room 
for one of ours to anchor.”” So, too, says Capt. 
Berry ; but Southey continues: ‘the plan which 
he intended to pursue, therefore, was, to keep 
entirely on the outer side of the French line, 
and station his ships, as far as he was able, one 
on the outer bow, and another on the outer 
quarter, of each of the enemy’s.” Now, that 
any such was Nelson’s original plan of attack, 
is, for all that appears on the face of the docu- 
ments here brought together, an assumption of 
Mr. Southey, or of those whom he followed ; 
and at any rate, this is one of those disputed 
historical questions which the present volume 
undertakes to discuss. That the action was not 
so fought, of course our readers need not be told; 
the five leading ships of the squadron having, asis 
sufficiently known, taken up their stations inside 
the enemy's line; and the admiral’s ship, the 
Vanguard, with the remainder, having anchored 
on the outer side,—thus placing the French fleet 
between two fires. Some years after the battle, 
a claim was made (and has been since, from 
time to time, repeated) on behalf of Sir Thomas 
Foley,—whose ship, the Goliath, was the first 
to take up a station between the enemy's line 
and the shore, to the effect that the doing so was 
an inspiration of his own,—a deviation from the 
plans of his admiral,—whereby he contributed 
(as Nelson had himself previously done by dis- 
obedience to the signals of his chief, at the battle 
of Cape St. Vincent,) largely to the victory 
of the day. Certainly, there is a total want of 
such evidence, in this latter case, as is capable 
of sustaining the belief in so daring an infringe- 
ment of orders, so great an assumption of respon- 
sibility, as this would have been,—in a bay, of 
whose bottom the officers were so entirely igno- 
rant, that every ship kept sounding as she stood 
in—where the grounding of a single one (and 
Trowbridge, in the Culloden, did ground, in going 
into action) might have insured defeat—where 
the accidents of the position were, in fact, such 
as to throw on the Commander-in-chief himself 
an accumulated weight of responsibility, which 
his unquestioned authority would have been 


scarcely sufficient to meet, in case of failure. Out 
of this claim, however, and the question which 
it has raised, a variety of suggestions and specu- 
lations have presented themselves.—Did the 
action take place as Nelson had originally de- 
signed it? Lord de Saumarez, the second in 
command, says that the plan of placing the 
enemy between two fires was not preconcerted, 
—If not preconcerted, did it take place, as Capt. 
Foley’s friends assert, on that officer's responsi- 
bility? or did it, as Lord de Saumarez further 
says, originate with Nelson himself, ‘probably 
| but a minute previous to its execution’’?—In 
the latter case did the commander, having 
originally intended to anchor all his ships with- 
out the enemy's line, afterwards signalize the 
Goliath, and her companions in that adventure, 
to go inside ?—or, it having been “left to each 
captain to place his ship on whichever side of 
| the enemy he thought proper,” did Nelson, “on 

finding five had gone inside of them, anchor the 
| Vanguard on the outside’ ?—or, did he originally 
intend the whole of his squadron to go inside, 
| but “when five had gone inside, alter his plan 
| by placing his own ship on the outside of Le 
Spartiate’’?—Sir Harris Nicolas suggests that 
“the fact that four captains besides Foley also 
went inside, and that Nelson himself first an- 
chored on the outside, supports the idea that it 
was Nelson’s original plan of attack, for the 
leading ships, if not for all his ships, to go inside 
the enemy :’’—and, admitting that Sir Thomas 
Foley would have taken upon himself, amid the 
| shoals of Aboukir, to change the admiral’s plan 
of battle, we cannot imagine that he could have 
found four other captains to share his responsi- 
bility—nor can we account for the five leading 
ships going direct round the enemy, on any 
other assumption than that of the editor. In 
reference to the whole of the question, however, 
Sir Harris Nicolas has made a very successful 
use of certain passages in the Narrative of Sir 
Edward Berry, Nelson's flag-captain at the 
Battle of the Nile; which Narrative was pub- 
lished immediately after the event—contained 
minute particulars of the action, and the search 
for the enemy that preceded it—had the appro- 
bation of Scien himself, when he subsequently 
saw it—and gave to each man, while the facts 
were fresh in the memory of all, the opportunit 
to protest against omission, or reclaim his 
own. ‘These passages must tempt us back to a 
period preceding the battle. Independently of 
their bearing upon this question, they are in- 
teresting as illustrations of the professional cha- 
racter and habits of the hero :— 





“The Admiral,” says the narrative, “ had, and it 
appeared most justly, the highest opinion of, and 
placed the firmest reliance on, the valour and con- 
duct of every Captain in his Squadron. It had been 
his practice, during the whole of the cruise, whenever 
the weather and circumstances would permit, to have 
his Captains on board the Vanguard; where he would 
fully develope to them his own ideas of the different 
and best modes of attack, and such plans as he proposed 
to execute upon falling in with the Enemy, whatever 
their position or situation might be, by day or by night. 
There was no possible position in which they could 
be found, that he did not take into his calculation, 
and for the most advantageous attack of which he 
had not digested and arranged the best possible dis- 
position of the force which he commanded. With 
the masterly ideas of their Admiral, therefore, on 
the subject of Naval tactics, every one of the Captains 
of his Squadron was most thoroughly acquainted ; 
and, upon surveying the situation of the Enemy, they 
could ascertain with precision what were the ideas 
and intentions of their Commander, without the aid 
of any further instructions; by which means, signals 
became almost unnedessary, much time was saved, 
and the attention of every Captain could almost 
undistractedly be paid to the conduct of his own 
particular Ship—a circumstance from which, upon this 
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occasion, the advantages to the general service were 
almost incalculable. It cannot here be thought irre- 
levant, to give some idea of what were the plans 
which Admiral Nelson had formed, and which he 
explained to his Captains with such perspicuity as 
to render his ideas completely their own. To the 
Naval service, at least, they must prove not only 
interesting, but useful. Had he fallen in with the 
French Fleet at sea, that he might make the best 
impression upon any part of it that should appear 
the most vulnerable, or the most eligible for attack, 
he divided his force into three Sub-squadrons, viz— 
Vanguard, Orion, Culloden, 
Minotaur, Goliath, Theseus, 
Leander, Majestic, lexander, 
Audacious, Bellerophon, Swiftsure. 
Defence, 
Zealous, 
Two of these Sub-squadrons were to attack the Ships 


of War, while the third was to pursue the Transports, | 
_ 
The | 


and to sink and destroy as many as it could. 
destination of the French armament was involved 
in doubt and uncertainty ; but it forcibly struck the 
Admiral, that, as it was commanded by the man 
whom the French had dignified by the title of the 
Conqueror of Italy, and as he had with him a very 
large body of troops, an expedition had been planned 
which the land force might execute without the aid 
of their Fleet, should the Transports be permitted to 
make their escape, and reach in safety their place of 
rendezvous; it therefore became a material consider- 
ation with the Admiral so to arrange his force as at 
once to engage the whole attention of their Ships of 
War, and at the same time materially to annoy and 
injure their convoy. It will be fully admitted, from 
the subsequent information which has been received 
upon the subject, that the ideas of the Admiral upon 
this occasion were perfectly just, and that the plan 
which he had arranged was the most likely to frustrate 
the designs of the Enemy. It is almost unnecessary 
to explain his projected mode of attack at anchor, 
as that was minutely and precisely executed in the 
action which we now come to describe. These plans, 
however, were formed two months before an oppor- 
tunity presented itself of executing any of them, 
and the advantage now was, that they were familiar 
to the understanding of every Captain in the Fleet. 
* * The Admiral made the signal to prepare for 
battle, and that it was his intention to attack the 
Enemy’s van and centre, as they lay at anchor, and 
according to the plan before developed. * * The Ad- 
miral's designs were as fully known to his whole 
Squadron, as was his determination to conquer, or 
perish in the attempt. The Goliath and Zealous 
had the honour to lead inside, and to receive the first 
fire from the Van ships of the Enemy, as well as 
from the Batterics and Gun-boats with which their 
van was strengthened. ‘These two Ships, with the 
Orion, Audacious, and Theseus, took their stations 
inside of the Enemy’s Line, and were immediately 
in close action. ‘The Vanguard anchored the first on 
the outer side of the Enemy, and was opposed within 
half pistol-shot to Le Spartiate, the third in the 
Enemy’s Line.” 

“These passages,” says Sir Harris Nicolas, 
“admit of no other inference than that every- 
thing which took place was consistent with the 
preconceived plan; and that it was part of that 
plan for some of the ships to attack the enemy 
from the inside.” 


For many days preceding the battle, as is | 
known to our readers by many a repeated ac- | 


count, Sir Horatio Nelson had scarcely eaten or 
slept; but now that his anxiety was at an end, 
(for his anxiety was at all times to come up with 
his enemy—of victory he never doubted,) he 
ordered his dinner, and ate, while the prepara- 
tions for battle were making on board the Van- 
guard. ‘Before this time to-morrow,” he said, 
on his officers rising from table, “I shall have 
gained a peerage or Westminster Abbey.” The 
details of the battle are familiar to the English 
reader. During the engagement, Nelson re- 
ceived a wound in the head, which was supposed 
to be mortal, and was carried below. On exa- 
mination, however, it proved to be without 
danger, if he could be kept quiet; but nothing 
could withhold him from the quarter-deck, Led 


by Captain Berry, he reappeared, when the ship 
of the French Admiral was on fire; and his first 
care was for the rescuing of the lives on board 
that ill-fated vessel. The final result, as our 
readers know, was the burning of the French 
flag-ship, the Orient,—on board of which Brueys 
was dead,—and the capture of the enemy’s 
entire fleet, with the exception of two ships of 
the line, which cut their cables in the forenoon, 
not having been engaged, and stood out to sea, 
and two frigates with them. These two ships, 
and one of the frigates, were shortly afterwards 
taken; and thus, a single frigate was all that 
escaped capture or destruction, of the entire fleet 
which had conveyed the French to Egypt! 





The victory was the most complete and glo- 
rious in the annals of naval history; and never 
was victory hailed with such tumultuous rejoic- 
jing. From all directions, poured into the Van- 
| guard the tides of incense and congratulation. 

At home, where, as is usual in the tactics of 
| party, the unsuccessful search for the ‘Toulon 
fleet had been made an argument against the 
| Minister who appointed the young Admiral, its 
annihilation by his arm was a conclusive answer, 
| which lifted the government into a position of 
| great strength. ‘The correspondence here be- 
| comes very interesting. The hero's thirst for 
praise drank long, and intoxicating, and it may 
be unwholesome draughts,—whose effects on his 
moral constitution, combining inopportunely 
with other dangerous influences, may be traced 
through all his after-career. It is only, says Sir 
Harris Nicolas, from an examination of the pub- 
lications of the day, or from the reading of these 
Letters and Dispatches, that any adequate idea 
can be formed of the transcendent effect which 
this victory had on the public mind. Besides 
the dispatch of Earl Spencer himself, which 
spoke of it as ‘‘not having its parallel in naval 
history,” the following letter from the Countess 
was well calculated to show the hero how im- 
portant a diversion he had created in favour of 
his employers :— 

* Joy, joy, joy to you, brave, gallant, immortalized 
Nelson! May that great God, whose cause you so 
valiantly support, protect and bless you to the end 
of your brilliant career! Such a race surely never 
was run. My heart is absolutely bursting with dif- 
ferent sensations of joy, of gratitude, of pride, of 
every emotion that ever warmed the bosom of a 
British woman, on hearing of her Country’s glory — 
and all produced by you, my dear, my good friend. 
And what shall I say to you for your attention to me, 
in your behaviour to Captain Capel? All, all I can 
say must full short of my wishes, of my sentiments 
about you. This moment the guns are firing, illu- 
minations are preparing, your gallant name is echoed 
from strect to street, and every Briton feels his obli- 
gations to you weighing him down. But if these 
strangers feel in this manner about you, who can ex- 
press what We of this House feel about you? What 
incaleulable service have you been of to my dear 
Lord Spencer! Low gratefully, as First Lord of 
the Admiralty, does he place on your brow these 
laurels so glorious!y won. In a public, in a private 
view, what does he not feel at this illustrious achieve- 
ment of yours, my dear Sir Horatio, and your gallant 
Squadron’s! What a fair and splendid page have 
you and your heroic companions added to the records 
of his administration of the Navy! And, as wife of 
this excellent man, what do J not feel for you all, as 
executors of his schemes and plans! But I am come 
to the end of my paper, luckily for you, or I should 
gallop on for ever at this rate. I am half mad, and 
I fear I have written a strange Letter, but you'll 
excuse it. Almighty God protect you! Adieu! 
How anxious we sha!l be to hear of your health! 
Lady Nelson has had an Express sent to her,” 

Lady Parker, the wife of his old patron, again 
appears with her tribute :— 

“My dcar and immortal Nelson!—TI am very 
sure that you will know what I feel upon your un- 





| Paralleled victory. Captain Cockburn will tell you | 


that Iam not yet come to my senses... .. 
has cause to bless the day that aca a 
Lord Hood, a rival commander, writes: 
“Your victory is the most complete and s lendid 
history records. * * It may be justly said that 
your Lordship has preserved from anarchy, dis. 
tress, and misery, the greatest part of Europe.” 
—Lord Howe, another rival fame, and mo a 
nent till Nelson’s day, told Capt. Berry that uit 
stood unparalleled ; and singular in this instance 
that every Captain distinguished himself” 
Admiral Goodal writes :— : 


“ With what pleasure, my dear Nelson, do I con- 
gratulate you on your glorious Victory! I know not 
where to place the preference in my praises; whether 
to the boldness of the attempt, or the skill with which 
it was conducted, unrivalled in our Annals, I have 
often been obliged to stand in the breach against the 
senseless criticisms of the noble and ignoble of 
this Country ; you know them well—governed by 
the tide of sure and immediate success, Knowing 
my attachment to you, how often have I been ques- 
tioned, ‘ What is your favourite Hero about? ‘The 
French fleet has passed under his nose,’ &e. &c. To 
which I have ever answered, ‘I know him well; if 
fortune has not befriended his labours and anxieties 
in this event, yet something capital will be done, [ 
know him, and most of his gallant companions who 
are to support him in the day of battle. You will 
not hear from him till he has thundered in the storm, 
and directed the whirlwind that will overwhelm the 
Enemy.’ My presages have been happily confirmed,” 

“ T cannot express,” says Collingwood, “ how 
great my joy is for the complete and glorious 
victory you have obtained over the French—the 
most decisive, and, in its consequences, perhaps, 
the most important to Europe, that was ever 
won.”’ 

These letters from his old companions in arms 
and professional friends and admirers were 
among the pleasantest and most wholesome in- 
fusions in the full cup of adulation that was 
offered to his lip. But men of all professions 
contributed to its “‘ brewed enchantments.”’ Mr, 
Wyndham writes from Florence, where he was 
Minister :—“ It is impossible that any man can 
do more, or be greater in the eyes of all Europe, 
than you now stand.” In the Houses of Lords 
and Commons the debates on the motion for a 
vote of thanks were of the same intoxicating 
quality. 

At Naples,—where the terror of the French 
arms had been at its height, and the progress of 
the forces of republicanism towards this fair 
rey had been watched with that sense of help- 
liaise and inability to move, which is called 


fascination as applied to the bird on which the 
serpent has fixed his eye,—the feeling of a great 
deliverance was instant, and the revulsion had 


all the violence and excitement of her quick 
southern temperaments. ‘The Queen and Lady 
Hamilton,” writes Capt. Capel, who carried the 
dispatches, “both fainted.” A letter from her 
Majesty, to her ambassador at the court of 
London, well expresses the passionate welcome 
given to this great enploit; and is touching, 
both for the scenes which it describes, and in 
the womanly effusion of its admiration and gra- 
titude. , 

In fact, Nelson had now reached the summit 
of glory ; and princes and states vied with each 
other in showering honours on his head—the 
Turkish Sultan, the Czar Paul, the Kings of 
Sardinia and Naples, and the little Island of 
Zante. At home, the King gave him, with 
honourable augmentations to his armorial ensign, 
his well-known motto of Palmam qui meruit 
ferat—he was created Baron Nelson of the Nile, 
with a pension of 2,000/. for his own life and 
those of two immediate successors—a grant of 
10,0007. was voted him by the East India Com- 
pany—a piece of plate by the Turkish Company 





—another by the Patriotic Fund—and a sw 
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and and Ireland transmitted their thanks, 

cities sent their freedom. The Dukedom 
and domain of Bronti, worth 3,000/. a-year, were 
hestowed on him by the Sicilian Court.—This 
was the zenith of his great fortunes; when he 
had attained a fame which futatre successes could 
but confirm, and no shadow from his own heart 
had as yet darkened the glory with which vic- 

had encircled his brow. 

Whether his friend, Captain Hallowell, of the 
Swiftsure, foresaw the dangerous consequences 
of the stimulants which the Victor of the Nile 
was imbibing, and determined, at this high festi- 
val of praise, to introduce the wholesome old 
Egyptian warning of the skeleton—or whatever 
more original motive he may have had—no gift 
commemorating that great action was so ex- 
trordinary as the one which he introduced, 
amid the sword and coronet and diamond plume 
and heraldic pomp which it had earned. This 
was a coffin, made out of the mast of the French 
admiral's ship; and presenting, by the side of 
these worldly honours and distinctions, the final 
moral of them all :— . 

“So careful was he,” says Sir Harris Nicolas, 
“that nothing whatever should be used in its con- 
struction that was not taken from it, that the staples 
were formed of the spikes drawn from the cheeks of 
the mast, which were driven into the edge of the 
Coffin, and when the lid was put on, toggles were 
put into the staples to keep it down, so as to prevent 
thenecessity of using nails or screws for that purpose. 
The nails in the Coffin were likewise made from the 
spikes taken from the mast. A Paper was pasted 
on the bottom, containing the following Certificate: 
—"I do hereby certify that every part of this coffin 
is made of the wood and iron of L’Orient, most of 
which was picked up by his Majesty’s Ship, under 
my command, in the Bay of Aboukir. Swiftsure, 
May 23, 1799._Ben. Hattowet.’ This singular 
present was accompanied by the following Letter, 
which is taken from the original, in the Nelson 
Papers; a fact it is necessary to state, because both 
Charnock and Harrison, not contented with destroy- 
ing its simplicity, altered the address to ‘ Sir,’ and 
changed the date to ‘August 1798,’ to make it appear 
that the Coffin was sent immediately after the Battle 
of the Nile. Though printed correctly by Clarke 
and M‘Arthur, Southey followed the copy given by 
Charnock and Harrison. It is greatly to be regretted 
that Nelson's reply has not been found :— 

“ The Right Hon. Lord Nelson, K.B. 

“My Lord,—Herewith I send you a Coffin, made 
of part of L’Orient's Main mast, that when you are 
tired of this Life you may be buried in one of your 
own Trophies—but may that period be far distant, is 
the sincere wish of your obedient and much obliged 
servant, Ben. HaLLoweE.., 

“ Swiftsure, May 23rd, 1799.” 

“The astonishment that prevailed among the Crew 
of the Vanguard, Lord Nelson’s Flag-Ship, when 
they were convinced it was a Cofin which had been 
brought on board, will be long remembered by their 
Officers. *We shall have hot work of it, indeed, 
taid one of the Seamen; ‘you see the Admiral 
intends to fight till he is killed, and there he is to be 
buried.’ Lord Nelson highly appreciated the present, 
and for some time had it placed upright, with the lid 
on, against the bulk-head of his cabin, behind the 
chair on which he sat at dinner. At length, by the 
entreaties of an old servant, he was prevailed on to 
allow it to be carried below. When his Lordship 
left the Vanguard, the Coffin was removed into the 
Foudroyant, where it remained, for many days, on 
the gratings of the quarter-deck. While his Officers 
were one day looking at it, he came out of the cabin: 
You may look at it, Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘as long 
48 you please: but, depend on it, none of you shall 
have it.’ It is satisfactory to state that Nelson was 
actually buried in this coffin.” 


One other shadow, too, there fell upon this 
blaze of glory and congratulation,—less sound 
in its moral, and less wholesome in its effect, than 
the warning of Captain Hallowell. Amid all 
the enthusiasm which the victory of the Nile 


be City of London. The Parliaments of 





had excited, and the written effusions of the 
Ministry which it had served, the friends of Nel- 
son had reason to complain, and himself to feel, 
that these were not adequately represented in 
the honour which was conferred as their highest 
practical expression. That strange neglect which, 
either positively or comparatively, had followed 
the hero through all the course of his unprece- 
dented services, found means to penetrate even 
into this stronghold and high place of his for- 
tunes. “It was borne in mind,” says Sir Harris 
Nicolas, “ that Sir John Jervis had obtained an 
earldom, and Admiral Duncan a viscountey— 
being two steps in the peerage to each—for the 
battles of St. Vincent and Camperdown ; neither 
of which was so complete in itself, nor so im- 
portant to the country and to Europe, as that of 
the Nile.”—** Why not confer the same honours 


on Nelson as they did on Duncan?” is rung in | 


my ears, almost wherever I go,’’ says Captain 
Berry, writing from London.—*‘ I am extremely 
disappointed,”’ says Lord Hood, ‘that your well- 
earned honours are not carried farther—patti- 
cularly as Mr. Pitt told me, the day after Captain 
Capel arrived, that you would certainly bea 
Viscount, which I made known to Lady Nelson.” 
The reason for this distinction having been made 


in Nelson’s case, appears in the letter in which | 


the First Lord of the Admiralty announced the 
honour tothe great admiral :— 
*“ Admiralty, 7th October, 1793. 
“My dear Lord,—I have the greatest satisfaction 
in obeying His Majesty’s commands, by acquainting 


you that His Majesty has been graciously pleased to | 


testify his Royal approbation of your conduct in the 


signal and brilliant Victory you obtained over the | 


French Fleet on the 1st of August, by conferring on 
you the Dignity of a Baron of Great Britain, by the 


name, style, and title of Baron Nelson of the Nile, | 
and of Burnham Thorpe, in the County of Norfolk. | 


In congratulating your Lordship on this high dis- 
tinction, I have particular pleasure in remarking, 
that it is the highest honour that has ever been con- 
ferred on an Officer of your standing in the Service, 
and who was not a Commander-in-Chief; and the 
addition to the Title is meant more especially to 
mark the occasion on which it was granted, which, 
however, without any such precaution, is certainly 
of a nature never to be forgotten.” 

Because, then, the Mediterranean Fleet, which 
achieved this great victory, was detached from 


thatof Lord St. Vincent fwo thousand ‘miles away | 


—though the command which Nelson exercised 
was, to every practical intent, quite independent, 
and covered a squadron of thirteen sail of the 
line,—he lost a step in the peerage, at the con- 
juration of a mere formality! But neither he 
nor his friends found the reason sufficient to 
relieve the consequence from the character of 
a slight,—and Parliament and the country were 
much of their opinion. General Walpole told 


the Minister in the House, that ‘the argument | 


was absurd; it was the same as to say that, in 
the distribution of reward, more attention should 
be paid to rank than to merit.” 
writes :— 

“In my humble judgment, a more flimsy reason 
was never given. All remunerations should be pro- 
portionate to the service done to the public, let the 
Officer who does it be first, second, or third in com- 
mand. But, in fact, your Lordship stood in the 
situation of Commander-in-Chief off the Mouth of 
the Nile, and could not possibly receive any advice 
or assistance, at the distance of near a thousand 
leagues from Earl St. Vincent, and conquered from 
your own personal zeal, ability, and judgment. I do 
assure you, my dear and much-loved Lord, I am not 
singular in the sentiments I have stated. They are 
in unison with the general voice of your grateful 
Country.” 

Mr. Pitt said truly, that Nelson’s “ glory did 
not depend on the rank to which he might be 
raised in the peerage; * * nor did he think 
that it was the title of Baron, Viscount, or Earl, 
that could enhance his consideration with Eng- 


Lord Hood | 


lishmen”’ :—but Sir Harris Nicolas observes, with 
equal truth, that ‘The degree of rank was the 
measure of his country’s gratitude ; and to be- 
stow on one man, for a comparatively small ser- 
vice, what is withheld from another for a greater 
achievement, is both a public injustice and an 
individual wrong.” 

For this proud victory, the country nearly 
paid with the life of her great captain. The 
sufferings arising from his new wound, added 
to his previous anxiety and long and arduous 
service, brought him almost to the brink of 
the grave: —and, leaving Captain Hood, 
with a small squadron, to blockade the port 
of Alexandria, he sailed for Naples. His 





reception there—like that of the Roman con- 
queror, of old, on the shores which Nelson had 
just quitted,—was, unhappily for himself, com- 
posed of all those fascinations for which the 
former “lost a world, and thought the world 


| well lost.””. In this sea, Nelson remained till 
| the year 1800—a period beyond that to which 
| the present volume brings us down,—helping to 

carry out the results of his great achievement, 

but baffled at all points by the treachery, inca- 
pacity and profligacy of those with whom he 
| had to deal. Here, amid its soft breezes and 
voluptuous habits, grew up in his great heart, 
—enervated, as is too abundantly shown in these 
letters, by the perilous fascinations of a South- 
ern court,—that fatal passion for the wife of his 
friend, Sir William Hamilton, which made final 
wreck of his own domestic peace, introduced 
|remorse into his bosom, and led to acts that 
have left their sole, but indelible, reproach upon 
the memory of the hero. Into one of these,— 
‘and into the new phase of character by which 
it was influenced,—it will be our less pleasant 
task to inquire, in a future article. 





| The Women of Israel; or, Characters and 

Sketches from the Holy Scriptures and Jewish 

History: Illustrative of the Past History, 

Present Duties, and Future Destiny of the 

Hebrew Females, as based on the Word of God. 

By Grace Aguilar. 2 vols. Groombridge. 
To criticize a work like this is a task of some 
delicacy, if not difficulty. The author being a 
Jewess, enthusiastically attached to her ancient 
faith, and entertaining no great respect for the 
Nazarenes, or, perhaps, we should say the reli- 
gion of the Nazarenes, the critic’s first duty is 
to suppress feelings which, however natural, must 
not bias him in the exercise of his judgment. 
His next, is to make all reasonable allowances 
for the influences of education on her mind—the 
authoress would say on his own—and, con- 
sequently, for the power of prejudices which, 
though often unperceived by herself, creep forth 
in several passages of her book. He must, 
| indeed, do more than this: he must elevate 

himself to such a position that he can look 
down with calmness on the growth of such pre- 
judices, on their ever active energy, and on the 
circumstances which rendered them an in- 
evitable result. There are prejudices, which all 
may lament, but which, at the same time, every 
honest mind must respect—not in, or for, them- 
selves, but purely in consideration of the cir- 
cumstances to which we allude. 

Divesting ourselves then (atleast as far as pos- 
sible) of the feelings which “ have grown with our 
= and strengthened with ourstrength,” and 
ecome a part of our moral nature, we do not 
hesitate to characterize this work as a delightful 
| contribution to the stock of our sacred literature. 








It is, in the best sense of the word, a woman’s 
| production. Dictated by feelings at once pure 
| and fervent; eloquent. sometimes impassioned ; 
| glowing with the warmest spirit of devotion ; 

entering with unspeakable and intuitive delicacy 

into the motives and conduct of the female cha- 
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racters of the Old Testament, it is even more 
creditable to the heart than to the head. It 
will be read by no person, whatever his differ- 
ence of creed, without respect for the author. 
But while awarding her this high and just 
praise, we must regret that she has allowed her- 
self the use of expressions in regard to Chris- 
tianity which, though few in number, and 
evidently the result rather of temporary feeling 
than of design, will be fatal to the success of 
her book. We put it to herself whether (sup- 
posing that she intended the book for Christian 
no less than Jewish reading) she has acted 
either discreetly or considerately in the censure 
of tenets and of writings which, though she may 
consider them the offspring of prejudice, she 
cannot fail to respect as honest prejudice. She 
is much too enlightened not to know that in a 
subject so momentous as religion, no man would 
willing! err; and her own piety must have 
taught He that errors which God tolerates, 
ought also to be tolerated by mankind. She 
may, indeed, reply that the fanatical denuncia- 
tions of the (so called) Christians in all ages, 
on her faith and people, have sometimes pro- 
voked expressions which she would not other- 
wise have used. But such conduct will only 
lead to the retort, that she furnishes another 
illustration of the truth of the charge against 
her community— of their returning evil for evil. 
Unfeignedly do we regret that religious asperity 
should for a moment have found its way into a 
work otherwise so excellent—so calculated to 





inspire every reader with respect for the female 
characters of Scripture. Would that the pas- | 
sages containing them (they are but few) were | 
entirely erased from it! The general tenor of | 
her observations proves that hers is not a con- | 
troversial mind—that she has not much taste | 
for censure, which, indeed, seems alien to her | 
nature. But though the aggregate of all the | 
congo at which a Christian might take | 
offence, would not fill half-a-dozen pages, still 
they are there; and unfortunately alike for | 
herself and her book, they cannot fail to neu- 
tralize the good which she would otherwise have 
effected 

It may, in reply, be urged that truth is truth, 
let it come from whatever pen it may; and 
consequently that the general merit of ‘The 
Women of Israel’ cannot, and ought not to be 
affected by the occasional display of prejudice, 
especially when that prejudice is so honest. 
Granted. Nobody morethan ourselves deplores 
the bigotry which will not make allowance for 
education and circumstances. It is surely no 
part of wisdom to refuse the gold because it 
is combined with dross; especially when, as in 
the present case, the dross bears so insignificant 
a proportion to the whole. But alas! such is 
human nature, that the evil, however minute, 
isalways admitted tocounterbalance the greatest 
good! For our own parts, we do not think any 
worse either of the book or of the author from 
the blemish in question. But others will not 
exercise the same charity, though by neglecting 
to do so, they deprive themselves of the high 
and pure gratification the book is so capable of 
affording. A few minds will value truth, and 
feeling, and eloquence, wherever they may be 
found—in Jew or Christian, in Pagan or Mo- 
hammedan—and with the approbation of those 
few Grace Aguilar must be satisfied. 





The Tiara and the Turban; or, Impressions and 
Observations on Character within the Domi- 


nions of the Pope and the Sultan. By S. S. 
Hill, Esq. 2 vols. Madden & Malcolm. 
Tunis work is rather of a reflective than a de- 
scriptive character. In form it professes to be 
a book of travels, but has little in common with 





such publications besides the mere accident of 


the writer passing from place to place—begin- 
ning at Paris and ending with Constantinople. 
The remarkable point in the work, is the favour 
with which the writer regards the Moslem cha- 
racter and institutions, and the theoretical views 
which he entertains touching the relations of 
other powers with Turkey. To make the con- 
trast greater, the account which he gives of 
Christendom is rather undertoned, and he pre- 
fers dwelling on its vices rather than its virtues. 
We know no traveller in Italy who speaks with 
less fulness and feeling of the objects which he 
had visited; a haze of moral reflection hangs 
over the scene and its adjuncts, and these vo- 
lumes contain no remark either on art or litera- 
ture which commends itself by any originality 
of idea or novelty of statement. One thought 
impresses the author—the depressed state, either 
socially or morally, of the priesthood every- 
where. In France, he tells us, with those who 
“ take the lead in society, whether by their for- 
tunes or by place, the priest is almost unknown.” 
In Italy he describes himself as employing a 
priest to teach him Italian—‘ a good master, 
and one of the cleverest men in Rome,” but 
they had not been acquainted long before he 
had evidence of his companion’s profligacy. 
This instance, too, the author gives expressly as 
the type of the order there, so far as his own 
experience extended. Evidently with a similar 
purpose, he also devotes a chapter to two inci- 
dents of murder and sacrilege. Mr. Hill, how- 
ever, believes in the miracle of San Gennano; a 
fact which it is necessary to mention, in order 
that the reader may not erroneously suppose we 
are here dealing with a sceptic. 

Without philosophical instinct or scientific 
pretension, this gentleman, as it appears to us, 
sees only the ethical side of the subject which 
he has undertaken to treat. He is, however, 
not blind to the ridiculous, and shows his per- 
ception of it in certain “ comic exhibitions of a 
Sicilian priest’s moral and social sensibilities,” 
which he relates. Nor is he a Protestant bigot, 
for he speaks with marked respect of the species 
of adoration to the Virgin customary in Messina. 

Leaving Sicily for Greece, we next follow our 
traveller to Athens, and from thence to Constan- 
tinople; and here we fall upon a passage for 
which, we really believe, these volumes have 
been written,—-a professed conversation between 
Mr. Hill and an Armenian Turk upon the poli- 
tics of Europe and the East. 

The concluding chapters enter fully into the 
subject of Islamism— its truths—its moral effects 
—as compared with Greek and Roman Chris- 
tianity. But the work is one that does not well 
admit of illustrative extract, and those curious 
and interested in the subject of which it treats, 
must refer to it for further information. 





AMERICAN FICTION. 
Dashes at Life with a Free Pencil. 
Willis. 3 vols. Longman & Co. 
Twice-told Tales. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Vol. II. Boston, Monroe & Co. 
Tuat we have a kindliness for American litera- 
ture, the readers of the Atheneum “ need not 
now be told,’’ and what description thereof finds 
favour with us, is also known. One ‘ Ballad of 
Cassandra Southwick’ is, in our estimation worth 
a library of imitations of Moore and —_ of 
Mrs. Hemans: one ‘ Legend of Sleepy Hollow’ 
outweighs all its teller’s treasury of graceful re- 
collections of Brereton Hall or the Alhambra: 
one scrap of Mistress Mary Clavers’ ‘ Rough 
and Ready’ Life in the Backwoods, more pre- 
cious than whole albums full of London and 
Paris fashions or fancies. No offence, then, to the 
pleasant, dashing style of Mr. Willis,—no dispar- 
agement of his sketches for what they profess to 
be, if we say that they belong not to our first- 


By N. P. 





class American literature. His dialogue is bri. 
liant, his descriptions careful and clever. 
he is wrong (for England at least) in choos: 
for his scenery the ball-rooms of May-fair, the 
green grass of the Chiswick Gardens, and the 
starry firmament of the Opera House. We do 
not quarrel with him if to his volume these lines 
might have been, as motto, affixed: 
When the dream of life, from morn to night, 
Was Love, still Love !— 

If his tales are all of susceptible Romeos w 
selfish Bertrams, and of ladies “who kissed 
through the lattice ;” “ the tender passion” gets 
so ill-treated in these careful days of ours 
that we must not cavil at the artist skilled in its 
windings, if, enamoured of his subject, he treats 
of it somewhat too frequently. But we should 
have been grateful for more fruitage and legs 
flower—work for more characters, and fewer 
charming phrases. We should have been glad 
of them, for one selfish reason, if only as afford. 
ing us materials for extract. These, as matters 
stand, are somewhat wanting. ‘ Brown's day 
with the Mimpsons’ is the story of a citizen's 
genteel wife, entertaining unawares “ an angel” 
of an American, who can command tickets for 
Almack’s. ‘Miss Jones’s Son’ is the farce 
played off by a London diner-out at Stratford- 
upon-Avon. ‘Ernest Clay,’ a bundle of lost 
leaves from the life of a Don Juan. Then there 
are one or two Chinese tales—but it is not till 
we come near the close of the second volume 
that we have a glimpse of the new country, 
Some ‘ Passages from a Correspondence’ (pro- 
bably contributed to one of the American perio- 
dicals) contain a few tangible hits, and intel- 
ligible hints: e. g. the following town-pictures— 

“T took a stroll or two while in Boston, and was 
struck with the contrast of its physiognomy to that of 
New York. There is a look of staid respectability 
and thrift in everything that strikes the eye in Bos 
ton. The drays, carts, omnibuses, and public vehi- 
cles, are well horsed and appointed, and driven by 
respectable-looking men. The people are all clad 
very warmly and very inelegantly. The face of every 
pedestrian in the street has a marked errand in it 
gentlemen holding their nerves to the screw till they 
have achieved the object of being out of doors, and 
ladies undergoing a ‘ constitutional’ to carry out a 
system. There are no individuals in Boston—they 
are all classes. It is a cohesive and gregarious town, 
and half a dozen portraits would give you the entire 
population. Every eye in Boston seems to move in 
its socket with a check—a fear of meeting some 
thing that may offend it—and all heads are carried 
in a posture of worthy gravity, singularly contagious 
It struck me the very loaves in the bakers’ windows 
had a look of virtuous exaction, to be eaten gravely, 
if at all. New York seems to me to differ from all 
this, as a dish of rice, boiled to let every grain fall 
apart, differs from a pot of mush. Every man you 
meet with in our city walks with his countenance free 
of any sense of observation or any dread of his neigh- 
hour. He has evidently dressed to please himself, 
and he looks about with an eye wholly at ease. He 
is an integer in the throng, untroubled with any in- 
fluence beyond the risks of personal accident. There 
is neither restraint nor curiosity in his look, and he 
neither expects to be noticed by the passers-by, nor 
to see anything worthy of more than half a glance in 
the persons he meets. The moving sights of the city 
have all the same integral and stand-alone character. 
The drays, instead of belonging to a company, are 
each the property of the man who drives it; the hacks 
and cabs are under no corporate discipline, every 
ragged whip doing as he likes with his own vehicle; 
and all the smaller trades seem followed by indivi- 
dual impulse, responsible to nothing but police-law. 
Boston has the advantage in many things, but a man 
who has any taste for cosmopolitism, would very much 
prefer New York. * * I strolled up the Broadway 
between nine and ten, and encountered the morning 
tide down; and if you never have studied the phy- 
siognomy of this great thoroughfare in its various 
fluxes and refluxes, the differences would amuse you. 
The clerks and workies have passed down an how 
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jefore the nine o’clock tide, and the side-walk is 

at this time with bankers, brokers, and specu- 
Jators, bound to Wall Street; old merchants and 
ee ners, bound to Pearl and Water; and 
jawyers, young and old, bound for Nassau and Pine. 
Ab, the faces of care! The day’s operations are 
working out in their eyes; their hats are pitched 
forward at the angle of a stage-coach with all the load 
on the driver's seat, their shoulders are raised with 
the shrug of anxiety, their steps are hurried and 
short, and mortal face and gajft could scarcely express 
a heavier burden of solicitude than every man seems 
to bear. They nod to you without a smile, and with 
akind of unconscious recognition; and if you are 
unaccustomed to walk out at that hour, you might 
fancy that, if there were not some great public ca- 
lamity, your friends, at least, had done smiling on 
you. Walk as far as Niblo’s, stop at the greenhouse 
there, and breathe an hour in the delicious atmo- 

of flowering plants, and then return. There 
js no longer any particular current in Broadway. 
Foreigners coming out from the cafés, after their late 
breakfast, and idling up and down, for fresh air; 
country-people shopping early ; ladies going to their 
dressmakers in close veils and demi-toilets; errand- 
boys, news-boys, duns, and doctors, make up the 
throng. Toward twelve o'clock there is a-sprinkling 
of mechanics going to dinner—a merry, short-jack- 
eted, independent-looking troop, glancing gaily at 
the women as they pass, and disappearing around 
corners and up alleys, and an hour later Broadway 
begins to brighten. The omnibuses go along empty, 
and at a slow pace, for people would rather walk 
than ride. The side-streets are tributaries of silks 
and velvets, flowers and feathers, to the great tho- 
roughfare ; and ladies, whose proper mates (judging 
by the dress alone) should be lords and princes, and 
dandies, shoppers, and loungers of every description, 
take crowded possession of the pavé. At nine o’clock 
you look into the troubled faces of men going to their 
business, and ask yourself ‘to what end is all this 
burden of care?’ and at two you gaze on the uni- 
versal prodigality of exterior, and wonder what fills 
the multitude of pockets that pay for it! The faces 
are beautiful, the shops are ‘hronged, the side-walks 
crowded for an hour, and then the full tide turns, 
and sets upward. The most of those that are out at 
three are hound to the upper part of the city to dine; 
and the merchants and lawyers, excited by collision 
and contest above the depression of care, join, smil- 
ing, in the throng. The physiognomy of the crowd 
isat its brightest. Dinner is the smile of the day to 
most people, and the hour approaches. Whatever 
has happened in stocks or politics, whoever is dead, 
whoever ruined since morning, Broadway is thronged 
with cheerful faces and good appetites at three! The 
world will probably dine with pleasure up to the last 
day—perhaps breakfast with worldly care for the 
future on doomsday morning!” 


_ Tosum up: the realities of these volumes lie 
in their last forty pages, where a few poems are 
collected. We cannot treat the verses which 
follow as make-believe. They will have a place 
among the ‘‘ Poems of the Heart.” 

Thoughts while making the Grave of a New-born Child. 
Room, gentle flowers! my child would pass to heaven! 
Ye look'd not for her yet with your soft eyes, 

0 watchful ushers at Death’s narrow door ! 

But lo! while you delay to let her forth, 
Angels, beyond, stay for her! One long kiss 
From lips all pale with agony, and tears, 
Wrung after anguish had dried up with fire 
The eyes that wept them, were the cup of life 
Held as a welcome to her. Weep! oh mother! 
But not that from this cup of bitterness 

A cherub of the sky has turn’d away. 


One look upon thy face ere thou depart! 
My daughter! It is soon to let thee go! 
My daughter! With thy birth has gush’d a spring 
I knew not of—filling my heart with tears, 
And turning with strange tenderness to thee— 
A love—oh God! it seems so—that must flow 
Far as thou fleest, and ’twixt heaven and me, 
Henceforward, be a bright and yearning chain 
rawing me after thee! And so, farewell ! 
‘Tis a harsh world, in which affection knows 
No place to treasure up its lov'd and lost 
But the foul grave! Thou, who so late wast sleeping 
Warm in the close fold of a mother’s heart, 
Scarce from her breast a single pulse receiving 
But it was sent thee with some tender thought, 
How can I leave thee—here/ Alas for man ! 
The herb in its humility may fall, 
And waste into the bright and genial air, 





While we—by hands that minister'd in life 
Nothing but love to us—are thrust away— 
The earth flung in upon our just cold bosoms, 
And the warm sunshine trodden out for ever! 
Yet have I chosen for thy grave, my child, 
A bank where I have lain in summer hours, 
And thought how little it would seem like death 
To sleep amid such loveliness. The brook, 
Tripping with laughter down the rocky steps 
That lead up to thy bed, would still trip on, 
Breaking the dead hush of the mourners gone ; 
The birds are never silent that build here, 
Trying to sing down the more vocal waters: 
The slope is beautiful with moss and flowers, 
And far below, seen under arching leaves, 
Glitters the warm sun on the village spire, 
Pointing the living after thee. And this 
Seems like a comfort ; and, replacing now 
The flowers that have made room for thee, I go 
To whisper the same peace to her who lies— 
Robb’'d of her child, and lonely. "Tis the work 
Of many a dark hour and of many a prayer, 
To bring the heart back from an infant gone. 
Hope must give o’er, and busy fancy blot 
The images from all the silent rooms, 
And every sight and sound familiar to her 
Undo its sweetest link—and so at last 
The fountain—that once struck, must flow for ever, 
Will hide and waste in silence. When the smile 
Steals to her pallid lip again, and spring 
Wakens the buds above thee, we will come, 
And, standing by thy music-haunted grave, 
Look on each other cheerfully, and say,— 
A child that we have lov'd is gone to heaven, 
And by this gate of flowers she pass’d away ! 


And now, a word of friendly welcome to Mr. 
Hawthorne. We have already so often expressed 
our a say in his gem-like tales (being the first, 
we believe, to recommend them to the notice of 
English tale-readers)—that none, we apprehend, 
will mistake for covert censure the recommen- 
dation we must now give him on the appear- 
ance of this second volume—to beware of mo- 
notony. We do not say this because he chiefly 
loves the by-gone times of New England,—nor, 
because of his manifest propensity towards the 
spiritual and supernatural (few since Sir Walter 
Scott telling “a ghost-story” so gravely well as 
Mr. Hawthorne) ; and we ae the dreamy vein 
of speculation in which he indulges, when it is 
natural ; not entered dramatically and “ of good 
set purpose” by those who think that “ mobled 
queen is good,” and fantasy a taking device to 
entertain and engage an audience. But we con- 
ceive our author to be a retired and timid man, 
who only plays on his two strings because he 
lacks courage or energy to master a third. We 
have thus given him the support of friendly 
counsel, and have only to observe that his second 
volume of ‘ Twice-told Tales’ would be equal to 
his first, were it not too closely like it. 





Memoirs of the Reign of King George III. 
By Horace Walpole, now first Published from 
the Original MSS., with Notes, by Sir Denis 


le Marchant, Bart. Vols. Ill. and IV. 
Bentley. 
Ix our review of the first two volumes of these 
Memoirs, we had occasion to notice the little 
attention that has been paid to the history of 
the reign of George III. previous to the com- 
mencement of the American war, and to express 
a doubt whether the real nature of the political 
changes wrought between 1760 and 1776, had 
ever been fairly brought before the public. One 
source of difficulty is obvious—cotemporaries 
were as much perplexed by what passed around 
them as we are; and, to quote a single instance, 
Walpole in the volumes before us gives the 
most contradictory accounts of the relations 
between George III. and the Earl of Bute; in 
general insisting that the favourite guided all 
the secret springs of royal policy, but ever and 
anon insinuating a suspicion that the supposed 
influence was mere moonshine, and that Bute, 
so far from being a favourite, was, after his 
sudden retirement from office, personally dis- 
liked by the sovereign. Inconsistent as these 
views may appear, there are abundant facts to 
justify both. Bute retained political influence 





after having quitted office, but he did not owe 
this influence to continued personal regard, for 
he ceased to be the king’s favourite at least as 
soon as he ceased to be the king’s minister. Lord 
Brougham asserts that George III. either dis- 
covered or had strong reason to suspect the 
disgraceful nature of the liaison between Bute 
and the Princess Dowager of Wales, and that 
this was the cause of his never seeking to recal 
the Earl, whom at his accession he ha — 
ed tohonour. But though Bute was discarded, 
the policy which he and the Princess Dowager 
had imprinted on the king’s mind when a boy 
was implicitly followed, and hence statesmen 
were persuaded that personalinfluence prevailed 
when only past counsels were followed. 

In the analogous case of the conduct of Louis 
XIV., during the years immediately succeeding 
his minority, there is a superfluity of evidence 
that he knew and detested his mother’s intrigues 
with Cardinal Mazarin ; but that, believing the 
Cardinal’s line of policy identified with the 
assertion of regal supremacy, he supported the 
minister while he disliked the man. The paral- 
lel goes farther, for the words ascribed to Louis 
XIV. when he heard of the death of Mazarin, 
have a strange identity with those ascribed to 
George III. on receiving the resignation of Lord 
Bute. Still many circumstances which occurred 
after Bute’s ostensible abandonment of public 
life want explanation ; he certainly possessed some 
secret which gave him power, and there is plausi- 
bility in the conjecture that this secret was the 
constitutional tendency to insanity which the 
King is now known to have exhibited in early 
youth. Nearly a century has elapsed since the 
accession of George III., and it is only now that 
circumstances become known which be to the 
belief that his long reign should be severed from 
his personality, and divided into the reigns of 
his mother and his wife. 

The third volume of Walpole’s Memoirs in- 
troduces us to the history of Chatham’s second 
administration, which Burke has immortalized 
by the well-known description of its component 
parts, for neither he nor anybody else could 
depict it as a totality. ‘ Chatham,” said the 
orator, “made an administration so chequered 
and speckled ; he put together a piece of joinery 
so crossly indented and whimsically dovetailed; 
a cabinet so variously inlaid; such a piece of 
diversified mosaic, such a tesselated pavement 
without cement; here a bit of black stone. and 
there a bit of white; patriots and courtiers; 
king’s friends and republicans; whigs and 
tories; treacherous friends and open enemies ; 
that it was, indeed, a very curious show, but 
utterly unsafeto touch and unsure tostand upon.” 
In truth, Chatham and George III. both aimed 
at the same end by different means; they wished 
to emancipate the crown and the country from 
the thraldom in which both were held by the 
combinations of the great whig families, and 
Chatham hoped to succeed by getting together 
the “‘ waifs and strays” of the several aristocratic 
sections. The course which the king adopted 
to attain the same end will come before us in 
another place. Chatham might have succeeded 
if his health had allowed him to drill the recruits 
he had collected from such a diversity of quarters ; 
but, as Burke justly observes, ‘‘ when his face was 
hid but for a moment, his whole system was on 
sea without chart or compass.’’ The best ex- 
emplification of this confused state of affairs 
was the strange exhibition of ‘the rival lumi- 
nary,’’ Charles Townshend, second only to Chat- 
ham in eloquence and ability, on the very im- 
portant question of the relations between the 
British cabinet and the East India Company. 
In consequence of the grave questions which 
had arisen, Dyson moved for leave to bring in 


a Bill for regulating the making of dividends 
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by the directors to the East India proprietors. 
The entire scene that followed is without a 
parallel :— 

“Tt was on that day, and on that occasion, that 
Charles Townshend displayed in a latitude beyond 
belief the amazing powers of his capacity, and the 
no less amazing incongruities of his character. He 
had taken on himself, early in the day, the ex- 
amination of the Company's conduct; and in a very 
cool sensible speech on that occasion, and with a 
becoming consciousness of his own levity, had told 
the House that he hoped he had atoned for the 
inconsideration of his past life by the care he had 
taken of that business. He had scarce uttered this 
speech, but, as if to atone for that (however false) 
atonement, he left the House and went home to 
dinner, not concerning himself with Dyson’s motion 
that was to follow. As that motion was, however, 
of a novel nature, it produced suspicion, objection 
and difficulties. Conway being pressed, and not 
caring to be the sole champion of an invidious 
measure, that was in reality not only in Townshend’s 
province, but which he had had a principal hand in 
framing, sent for him back to the House. He 
returned about eight in the evening, half-drunk with 
champagne, and more intoxicated with spirits. He 
rose to speak without giving himself time to learn, 
and without caring what had been in agitation, 
except that the motion had given an alarm. 
first thing he did, was to call God to witness that 


he had not been consulted on the motion,—a con- | 
fession implying that he was not consulted on a | 
business in his own department; and the more | 
marvellous, as the disgrace of which he seemed to | 


complain or boast of, was absolutely false. There 


were sitting round him twelve persons who had | , P Ps 
protested that toabolish the power of imposing chains 


been in consultation with him that very morning, 
and with his assistance had drawn up the motion 
on his own table, and who were petrified at his 
most unparalleled effrontery and causeless want of 
truth. When he sat down again, Conway asked him 
softly, how he could affirm so gross a falsehood ? 


He replied carelessly, ‘I thought it would be | 


better to say so;’ but before he sat down, he had 
poured forth a torrent of wit, parts, humour, 
knowledge, absurdity, vanity, and fiction, heightened 
by all the graces of comedy, the happiness of allu- 
sion and quotation, and the buffoonery of farce. To 
the purpose of the question he said not a syllable. 
It was a descant on the times, a picture of parties, 
of their leaders, of their hopes and defects. It 


was an encomium and a satire on himself; and | 


while he painted the pretensions of birth, riches, 


connexions, favour, titles; while he affected to | 


praise Lord Rockingham, and that faction, and yet 
insinuated that nothing but parts like his own were 
qualified to preside; and while he less covertly 
arraigned the wild incapacity of Lord Chatham, 
he excited such murmurs of wonder, admiration, 
applause, laughter, pity, and scorn, that nothing 
was so true as the sentence with which he con- 
cluded, when speaking of Government; he said, it was 
become what he himself had often been called, a 
weathercock. Such was the wit,abundance, and impro- 
priety of this speech, that for some days men could 
talk or inquire of nothing else. ‘Did you hear 
Charles Townshend's champagne speech ?’ was the 
universal question. For myself, I protest it was the 
most singular pleasure of the kind Ievertasted. The 
bacchanalian enthusiasm of Pindar flowed in tor- 
rents less rapid and less eloquent, and inspires less 
delight, than Townshend’s imagery, which conveyed 
meaning in every sentence. It was Garrick writing 
and acting extempore scenes of Congreve. A light 
circumstance increased the mirth of the audience. 
In the fervour of speaking Townshend rubbed off 
the patch rom his eye, which he had represented as 
grievously cut three days before: no mark was 
discernible, but to the nearest spectators a scratch 
so slight that he might have made, and perhaps had 
made, himself, witha pin. To me the entertain- 
ment of the day was complete. He went to supper 
with us at Mr. Conway’s, where, the flood of his 
gaiety not being exhausted, he kept the table ina 
roar till two in the morning, by various sallies and 
pictures, the last of which was a scene in which he 
mimicked inimitably his own wife, and another 
great lady with whom he fancied himself in love, 
and both whose foibles and manner he counterfeited 





The | 
“y Hampden, while he wrestled with the house of Com- 





to the life. Mere lassitude closed his lips at last, 
not the want of wit and new ideas.” 

Charles Townshend was a resolute supporter 
of the right of the British Parliament to impose 
taxes upon the American colonies, though 
member of a cabinet in which the most im- 
portant though not the most numerous section, 
including Chatham himself, was pledged to the 
principle, that “ taxation without representation 
constituted tyranny ;” his excuse for looking to 
the colonics was the refusal of the country-gentle- 
men to allow a shilling in the pound to be added 
to the land-tax, and the consequent necessity of 
supplying the deficiency in the revenue from some 
other source. Walpole deals out caustic sarcasm 
on the supporters and on the opponents of the tax ; 
he satirizes the ministers, the Parliament, the 
English, and the Americans, reserving for the 
latter his concluding reflections, which might 
find more than one application in the present 
day :— 

* Authority never measures liberty downwards. 
Rarely is liberty supposed to mean the independence 
of those below us; it is our own freedom from the 
yoke of superiors. The Peer dreads the King, the 
Commoner the Peer; the Americans the Parliament. 
Each American trader thought himself a Brutus, a 


mons; yet his poor negroes felt that their master, 
Brutus, was a worse tyrant than Nero or Muley 
Ishmael. Had the Parliament of England presumed 
by one godlike act to declare all the slaves in our 
Colonies freemen, not a patriot in America but would 
have clamoured against the violation of property, and 


was to impose them. O man! man! dare not to 
vaunt your virtue, while self-interest lurks in every 
pore !” 

Lord Chatham's crazy cabinet seemed every 
instant on the point of dissolution from the 
want of cohesion in the materials, and his lord- 
ship’s own conduct greatly added to the per- 
plexities of his colleagues; he retired to his 


| country-seat, and afterwards to Bath, where he 


refused to see any person, to transact any 


| business, or to offer any suggestion for the 
| guidance of public affairs. The nominal premier, 


the Duke of Grafton, in vain sought for com- 
mands; the king, with the same ill success, 
petitioned for advice; the rest of the cabinet 
feared to move except at the bidding of the 


| master, and as the oracle was silent, the affairs 


of government were brought to a complete 
“‘dead-lock.” Grafton opened negotiations 
with the Bedford and Rockingham parties, 
believing that the only chance of establishing a 
ministry must be derived from a new combina- 
tion of the great families. A meeting to frame 
such a combination was held in October (1767), 
and it broke up in most admired confusion. 
Walpole’s sketch of the scene is amusing :-— 
“On the 20th, a meeting was held at the Duke 
of Neweastle’s, of Lord Rockingham, the Duke of 
Richmond and Dowdeswell, with Newcastle himself, 
on one part; and of the Duke of Bedford, Lord 
Weymouth, and Rigby on the other. The Duke of 
Bedford had powers from Grenville to act for him, 
but did not seem to like Lord Rockingham’s taking 
on himself to name to places. On the latter asking 
what friends they wished to prefer, Rigby said, with 
his cavalier bluntness, ‘Take the Court Calendar 
and give them one, two, three thousand pounds 
a-year.” Bedford observed that they had said nothing 
on measures: Mr. Grenville would insist on the 
sovereignty of this country over America being 
asserted. Lord Rockingham replied, he would 
never allow it to be a question whether he had 
given up this country: he never had. The Duke 
insisted on a declaration. The Duke of Richmond 
said, * We may as well demand one from you, that 
you never will disturb that country again.” Neither 
would yield. However, though they could not 





agree on measures, as the distribution of places 
was more the object of their thoughts and of their | 
meeting, they reverted to that topic, Lord Rock- | 


ingham named Mr. Conway ; Bedford started: «i 
he had no notion of Conway; had thou +e 
was to return to the military line. The Duk , 
Richmond said; it was true Mr. Conway did : 
desire a civil place; did not know whether ‘Ne 
would be persuaded to accept one; but they w 
so bound to him for his resignation, and * foe 
him so able, they must insist. The Duke of Be 
ford said, Conway was an officer sans tache, but a 
a minister sans tache. Righy said not one of the 
present Cabinet should be saved. Dowdeswell asked 
‘What! not one ?—* No.’ What! not Charles 
Townshend ?? ‘Oh!’ said Rigby, ‘that is different ; 
besides, he has heen in opposition.’ ‘So has Con. 
way,’ said Dowdeswell ; ‘he has yoted twice Against 
the Court, Townshend but once.’ ‘ But,’ said Rigby 
* Conway is Bute’s man.’ ‘ Pray,’ said Dowdesweil, 
*is not Charles Townshend Bute’s?’, * Ay, but Cen. 
way is governed by his brother Hertford, who is 
Bute’s.’ So is Charles Townshend by his brother® 
who is Bute’s.’ ‘ But Lady Ailesbury+ isa Scotch 
woman.’ ‘So is Lady Dalkeith.t “From this dia. 
logue the assembly fell to wrangle, and broke y 
quarrelling. So high did the heats go, that the 
Cavendishes ran about the town, publishing the 
issue of the conference, and taxing the Bedfords 
with treachery.” 

It appears probable that Chatham was weary 
of his patchwork cabinet, and intended to con- 
struct a new ministry with Charles Townshend 
as first Lord of the Treasury, but that erratic 
genius died on the 4th of September, and was 
succeeded by Lord North as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The ministers were soon after 
strengthened by the accession of the Bedfords: 
but what they gained in votes they lost in talent, 
Conway having resigned to make room for the 
leaders of the new contingent. The administra- 
tion thus formed, was neither respected abroad 
nor obeyed at home. In spite of the prestige 


which still adhered to Chatham’s name, the 
French invaded Corsica, receiving almost with 


contempt the remonstrances of the English 

ambassador. <A single anecdote recorded by 

Walpole, will sufficiently show the inefficiency 

of the government at home, even in the metro- 
olis :— 

A dispute having arisen between the coalworkers 
and the coalheavers, the latter of whom were chiefly 
Irish—nay, some of them Whiteboys, an Act of 
Parliament had _ passed the last year, subjecting the 
coalheavers to the jurisdiction of the alderman of 
the ward; an office had been erected, and one 
Green, who kept an alehouse, had been con- 
stituted their agent. Houston, a man who wanted 
to supplant Green, had incensed the coalheavers 
against him, and they threatened his destruction, 
Apprised of their design, he every night removed 
his wife and children out of his house. One 
evening he received notice that the coalheavers 
were coming to attack him. He had nobody with 
him but a maid-servant and a sailor, who by accident 
was drinking in the house. Green asked the sailor 
if he would assist him? £ Yes,’ answered the gene- 
rous tar, ‘I will defend any man in distress.’ At 
eight the rioters appeared, and fired. on the house, 
lodging in one room above two hundred bullets; 
and when their ammunition was spent, they bought 
pewter pots, cut them to pieces, and fired them as 
ball. At length with an axe they broke out the 
bottom of the door; but that breach the sailor 
defended singly ; while Green and his maid kept up 
a constant fire, and killed eighteen of the besiegers 
Their powder and ball being at last wasted, Green 
said he must make his escape: ‘for you,’ said he to 
the friendly sailor, ‘they willnot hurt you.’ Greer, 
retiring from the back room of his house, got intoa 
carpenter's yard, and was concealed in a sawpit, over 
which the mob passed in their pursuit of him, being 
told he was gone forwards, I should scarce have 
ventured this narrative, had not all the circum 
stances been proved in a court of justice. Yet 

sient inal: scene 
* George Lord Townshend. 

+ Lady Caroline Campbell, wife of General Conway. 

+ Tady Caroline Campbell, wife of Charles Townshend. 
These two ladies were daughters of two Johns Dukes of 
Argyll, and were widows of the Earls of Ailesbury and 
Dalkeith, 
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tow many reflections must the whole story create 
‘, minds not conversant in a vast capital—tree, un- 
ered unpoliced, and indifferent to everything 
but its pleasures and factions! Who will believe 
that such a scene of outrage could happen in the 
residence of Government ?—that the siege lasted nine 
hours, and that no Guards were sent to the relief of 
- the beseiged till five in the morning ? Who will 
pelieve that while such anarchy reigned at one end of 
the Metropolis, it made so little impression at the 
Court end that it was scarce mentioned? Though 
in London myself, all I heard was, that a man had 
been attacked in his house, and had killed three of 
the rioters. Nor were the circumstances attended 
to, till the trial of Green for murder, of which he 
was honourably acquitted, divulged his, his maid's 
and the sailor’s heroism. Yet did not the fury of 
the colliers cease, though seven of them were taken 
and executed. Green was forced to conceal himself 
fom their rage, but his sister giving a supper to 
her friends for joy of her brother's safety, her house 
was attacked by those assassins, their faces covered 
with black crape, who tore her into the street, and 
murdered her. Yet, perhaps, of all the circumstances 
of this tragedy, not one was so singular from the 
display of so great a mind as the indifference of the 
ailor, who never owned himself, never claimed 
honour or recompense for his gencrous gallantry. 
As brave as the Cocles of fabulous Rome, his virtue 
was satisfied with defending a man oppressed ; and 
he knew not that an Alexander deserved less fame 
than he, who seemed not to think that he deserved 


any.” 

‘In the October of 1768, Chatham resigned, 
leaving his former colleagues engaged in a dis- 
graceful squabble with Wilkes, whom they could 
only reach “ by piercing the sides of the con- 
stitution.” In the midst of the confusion aris- 
ing out of the Middlesex election, when Lutterel, 
though left in a miserable minority by the 
electors, was declared the sitting member by the 
House of Commons, Chatham suddenly ap- 
peared at court :— 

“He was perfectly well, and had grown fat. The 
Duke of Grafton had just time to apprise the King 
of this mysterious visit. The King was very gracious, 
and whispered him to come into the closet after 
the levee, which he did, and stayed there twenty 
minutes. Much silence was observed on what 
passed ; though by degrees it was affirmed that 
the conversation was only general and indifferent. 
Yet hints were dropped that the King, sounding 
Lord Chatham on the Middlesex election, the 
opinion he gave was not favourable to his Majesty’s 
wishes. The active part taken by Lord Shelburne, 
Beckford, and Calcraft, made this greatly pro- 
bable ; and his Lordship’s subsequent conduct cor- 
roborated the idea. Still was Lord Chatham very 
desirous of recovering his power; and it was not 
his style to be harsh in the closet. It was 
remarked, too, that, not to embitter his reception, 
he had come when Lord Temple was detained at 
Stowe, by entertaining there several of the foreign 
ninisters. Lord Chatham lingered affectedly, in 
the outward room, after his audience, as if to dis- 
play the recovery of his health and understanding. 
Tothe Duke of Grafton and the Bedfords he was 
awkward and cool; embraced Lord Granby and 
General Harvey (a personal military favourite of 
the King), and was very civil to Lord Hertford 
= Mr. Couway. In the evening he returned to 
ayes,” 


If Chatham's design was to offer himself as a 
mediator to the court, which is probable, he 
could not have met with much encouragement, 
for he soon after appeared, with not a little 
ofhis former vigour, as the great leader of the 


opposition. So soon as Parliament assembled 
he proposed that the House of Lords should 
investigate the circumstance of the Middlesex 
election; and though this was rejected as ob- 
Viously inconsistent with the privileges of the 
Lower House, those privileges were treated with 
very little respect either by Chatham or those 
who supported him in the debate. But we must 
defer the further consideration of this question till 
hext week 





Narrative of the United States Exploring Ex- 
pedition. By C. Wilkes, U.S.N., Commander 
of the Expedition, M.A. Ph. S., &c. Vol. V. 
Wiley & Putnam. 

Tux fifth and last volume of this narrative in- 
troduces us to Ellice’s and the Kingsmill group 
of islands. The natives of the former are de- 
scribed to be inferior to those of the Samoan 
group, though speaking the same dialect ; and 
those of the latter to resemble the Malays,— 
savage almost to cannibalism. Utiroa, a town 
of the group, our explorers, we regret to say, 
destroyed, in revenge for the death of a comrade, 
cane Anderson. The conduct of Europeans 
visiting these islands is scarcely less barbarous 
than that of the natives: a disgusting instance 
is recorded. The inhabitants of Makin differ, 
however, from the rest of the Kingsmill group; 
the difference arising, according to the account 
of one Wood, a resident Scotchman, from their 
being at all times abundantly supplied with 
food, and living an inactive life, with nothing to 
disturb their peace,—which, it seems, has con- 
tinued unbroken for upwards of a century :— 

“The natives rise at daylight, wash their face, 
hands, and teeth, with fresh water, and afterwards 
anoint themselves with scented cocoanut-oil. They 
then proceed to their work, and continue at it until 
the heat becomes oppressive, which it does by nine 
or ten o'clock, when they return to their houses, 
wash themselves again, and take their first meal: all 
the middle of the day is passed in their houses, or in 
the mariapa, in sleeping, or chatting with their neigh- 
bours. About four o’clock in the afternoon they 
again resume their work, and continue engaged at it 
until sunset, when they return, and wash themselves 
for the third time. They then take their second 
meal, and shortly after dark retire to sleep. They 
have no torches, (except for great occasions,) or any 
other means of lighting their houses, and are thus 
compelled to retire early, so that their amusements, 
as well as their occupations, cease with the day. The 
character of these islanders has many things in it to 
condemn : although they are deccitful and dishonest 
in their dealings, yet they are, in their intercourse 
with each other, hospitable and generous; they never 
buy or sell, but if any person desires an article which 
another has, he asks for it, and if not too valuable 
and esteemed, is seldom refused: it is the general 
understanding that such favours are to be returned, 
and that the request should only be made by persons 
who can afford to do so, They always place food 
before a stranger, and any one who has not a sufli- 
cient supply at home is at liberty to join the meals 
of a more fortunate neighbour. According to Kirby, 
there are many who are desirous of avoiding this tax 
upon them, and take their meals after dark, when 
they are not so liable to be intruded upon by their 
hungry fellow-townsmen.” 

Pleasure under such circumstances becomes, 
of course, serious business :— 

“ These people have, from the little time occupied 
in cultivating their vegetable productions, a great deal 
of leisure ; consequently, as would naturally be ex- 
pected, amusements are sought for, and occupy a 
great part of their time. * * Their greatest festivities 
take place at the time of full moon, or a few days 
after it, when the people of one town usually invite 
those of another, both men and women, to what may 
be termed a dancing and singing match. On the day 
appointed, the guests arrive in their canoes, and pro- 
ceed to the mariapa, where they occupy that portion 
of it on the side whence they came ; the townspeople 
seat themselves opposite to them. The food which 
the strangers bring with them is laid in the middle, 


aud as much more is added to it by their hosts, all of 


which is shared out by the guests among themselves, 
The dancing now begins, the guests making the first 
display of their agility, and when they have finished, 
the people of the town follow. A warm rivalry is 
thus kept up till evening, when the dancing gives 
place to singing, each taking up the measure in his 
turn, ‘This is kept up until midnight, when the 
townspeople retire, leaving their guests to sleep in 
the mariapa. These festivities last for three days, 
after which the visiters depart, The men, during 





this period, clothe themselves in mats from the waist 
downwards, Some load the waist with heavy strings 
of beads ; others adorn the neck with rows of shells, 
and sometimes with one or two large whale’s teeth, 
while others again have small rows of the latter across 
the back. Almost all wear a great many human 
teeth on the arms and around the neck: these are 
taken from their slain enemies; for, after killing a 
man, the first object with them is to knock out his 
teeth, for the purpose of obtaining them for orna- 
ments. Through the lobes of their ears they pass 
long strips of yellow leaves, which hang down on 
their shoulders. They also besmear the face and 
body with cocoanut-oil, and some daub each cheek 
with fine white sand, and blacken their eyebrows and 
beards with charcoal. The hair is oiled and combed 
out with a pointed stick, and stands out from the 
head, forming an ornament which they esteem as 
very becoming. The women wear their usual dress 
and a few ornaments, but about the decorations of 
their persons they are very attentive and scrupulous. 
* * At the marriage of a great chief there are great 
rejoicings, attended with dances and songs ; the latter 
are composed for the occasion, reciting the greatness of 
the chief, and the prowess and character of his ances- 
tors. * * There are many other amusements: among 
them foot-ball, sailing small canoes, swimming in the 
surf, and flying kites. The kites are made of the 
pandanus-leaf reduced to half its thickness, which 
renders it lighter than paper ; and they are prettily 
shaped. In swimming in the surf, they have a small 
board like that used by the Sandwich Islanders. * * 
The marriage ceremony of these people is conducted 
somewhat after our own custom. A wife is never 
bought, but it is generally supposed that each party 
will contribute something towards the household stock. 
When a young man is pleased with a girl, and his 
addresses meet with a favourable reception, he applies 
for the consent of her father; if this be refused, it 
sometimes puts an end to the affair; but it oftentimes 
happens that the young couple make a runaway 
match, and trust to a reconciliation afterwards, which 
usually is brought about. It would be esteemed very 
indelicate for a young man to ask his future father- 
in-law what dowry his wife was to receive ; this is 
never made known until after the wedding, and some- 
times is delayed until the birth of the first child. If 
a separation take place, which frequently happens, 
the wife takes back the land and other property 
which she brought with her. A few days previous to 
& marriage, it is formally announced to the relations 
and friends of both parties, who prepare mats, food, 
oil, and many other articles, for the festival; these 
are sent to the dwelling of the bride’s father, where 
the ceremony is to take place. When the day 
arrives, a!l repair to the house, dressed and decorated 
in their gala suits. When thus assembled, the young 
couple are seated in the midst on a new mat ; the 
priest presses their foreheads together, and pours on 
their heads a little cocoanut-oil; he then takes a 
branch of a tree, dips it in water, and sprinkles their 
faces, at the same time making a prayer for their 
future happiness and prosperity. Food is now placed 
on the mat between them, usually a particular kind 
of fish, with bread-fruit and taro, which they eat 
together. They are now considered as married, and 
the friends and relatives throng around them to offer 
their congratulations and rub noses. The feast then 
begins, and is continued till evening, when a fire is 
lighted in the open air, and dancing takes place. 
This festival is continued for several days; on the 
evening of the third day, the bridegroom takes his 
wife home.” 

One would suppose, in reading this descrip- 
tion, that we were engaged with some theorist’s 
Utopia ; and yet, to show how vain are theories, 
the realization falls far short of exhibiting man 
in his highest perfection, or in any perfection a 
all, Nor are the inhabitants preserved, by their 
apparently happy position, from despondency, 
sullenness and suicide. To be considered accom- 
plished men of the world is their highest am- 
bition :— 

“They have a word in their language (mauda), 
which expresses one thoroughly instructed in all their 
arts,a good dancer, an able warrior, vers :d in all 
their knowledge and sports, who has n ixe] in life, 
enjoyed its highest excitements and delights, both at 
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home and abroad. Such a man in their estimation 
is the most exalted in character, and is fully qualified 
on dying to enter at once upon the enjoyments of 
Elysium.” 

At length the explorers arrived at the Co- 
lumbia River, and made preparations for its 
survey; but we can only extract from their ac- 
count of the natives the following relating to a 
curious custom :— 

“ At Astoria we saw one day, when there was quite 
a crowd of Indians at the encampment, several 
squaws, all dressed in their best attire. These were 
all more than usually attentive to their personal ap- 
pearance. The principal among them was a widow, 
whose time of mourning for the death of her husband 
had just expired. Her object was to notify her 
friends that she was ready to receive the addresses of 
any one who was in want of a wife. To give such 
notifications was, as I found on inquiry, a common 
custom among the Chinooks, The widow was of 
masculine make, and what we would call a buxom 
dame. She was attended by seven others, of small 
stature in comparison, who were her maids, and all 
evidently accompanied her to do honour to the occa- 
sion. Every half hour they would arrange themselves 
in a row, and the widow at their head, affecting a 
modest downcast look, would commence a chaunt, 
informing the bystanders that her period of mourning 
was out, that she had forgotten her deceased husband, 
given her grief to the winds, and was now ready to 
espouse another. This chaunt was accompanied by 
a small movement of the feet and body, which, with 
the guttural song and consequent excitement of such 
an exhibition, caused the fair ones to wax so warm 
that the perspiration rolled down their painted cheeke; 
this, with the crimson flush, all tended to add bril- 
liancy to their dark eyes, as they were now and then 
cast around upon the multitude of Indians, who 
seemed all admiration. I did not ascertain whether 
the fair one succeeded in winning a second husband, 
but I am satisfied that her exertions were such as 
ought to have obtained her one.” 


We next proceed to California, where govern- 
ment is now unknown,—even its forms and 
ceremonies being thrown aside,—and then renew 
acquaintance with Southern Oregon. But we must 
hasten on to the Philippine Islands. This is some- 
thing like a return to civilized life; although it ap- 
pears that there are tribes who dwell in the moun- 
tains in the interior who have not been subdued 
by the Spaniards. The advantages of the islands 
in a trading point of view are well known; and 
Manilla is a commercial town of some import- 
ance :— 

“On landing, the attention is drawn to the vast 
number of small stalls and shops with which the 
streets are lined on each side, and to the crowds of 
people passing to and fro, all intent upon their several 
occupations. The artisans in Manilla are almost 
wholly Chinese ; and all trades are local, so that in 
each quarter of the Binondo suburb the privilege of 
exclusive occupancy is claimed by some particular 
kinds of shops. In passing up the Escolta (which is 
the longest and main street in this district), the 
cabinet-makers, seen busily at work in their shops, 
are first met with; next to these come the tinkers 
and blacksmiths ; then the shoe-makers, clothiers, 
fishmongers, haberdashers, &c. These are flanked 
by outdoor occupations; and in each quarter are 
numerous cooks, frying cakes, stewing, &c., in mov- 
able kitchens; while here and there are to be seen 
betel-nut sellers, either moving about to obtain cus- 
tomers, or taking a stand in some great thoroughfare. 
The moving throng, composed of carriers, waiters, 
messengers, &c., pass quietly and without any noise : 
they are generally seen with the Chinese umbrella, 
painted of many colours, screening themselves from 
the sun. The whole population wear slippers, and 
move along with a slipshod gait. The Chinese are 
apparently far more numerous than the Malays, and 
the two races differ as much in character as in ap- 
pearance: one is all activity, while the other is dis- 
posed to avoid all exertion. They preserve their 
distinctive character throughout, mixing but very 
little with each other, and are removed as far as pos- 
sible in their civilities ; the former, from their indus- 
try and perseverance, have almost monopolized all 


the lucrative employments among the lower orders, 
excepting the selling of fish and betel-nut, and arti- 
cles manufactured in the provinces.” 


Amongst the lions of the place are the great 
royal cigar manufactories :-— 

“There are two of these establishments, one situated 
in the Binondo quarter, and the other on the great 
square or Prado; in the former, which was visited by 
us, there are two buildings of two stories high, besides 
several storehouses, enclosed by a wall, with two 
large gateways, at which sentinels are always posted. 
The principal workshop is in the second story, which 
is divided into six apartments, in which eight thousand 
females are employed. Throughout the whole extent, 
tables are arranged, about sixteen inches high, ten 
feet long, and three feet wide, at each of which fifteen 





women are seated, having small piles of tobacco before 

them. The tables are set crosswise from the wall, 
| leaving a space in the middle of the room free. The 
| labour of a female produces about two hundred cigars 
| a day ; and the working hours are from 6 a.m. till 

P.M., with a recess of two hours, from eleven till 
one o’clock. The whole establishment is kept very 
neat and clean, and everything appears to be carried 
on in the most systematic and workmanlike manner. 
Among such numbers, it has been found necessary to 
institute a search on their leaving the establishment 
+to prevent embezzlement, and this is regularly made 
twice a day, without distinction of sex. It isa strange 
sight to witness the ingress and egress of these hordes 
of females ; and probably the world cannot elsewhere 
exhibit so large a number of ugly women, Their 
ages vary from fifteen to forty-five. The sum paid 
them for wages is very trifling. The whole number 
of persons employed in the manufactories is about 
fifteen thousand ; this includes the officers, clerks, 
overseers, &c. As nearly as I could ascertain, the 
revenue derived from these establishments is half a 
million of dollars.” 


The natives are industrious. They manufac- 
ture an amount of goods sufficient to supply 
their own wants, particularly from Panay and 
Ylocos :— ; 

“These for the most part consist of cotton and 
silks, and a peculiar article called pina. The latter 
is manufactured from a species of Bromelia (pine- 
apple), and comes principally from the island of 
Panay. The finest kinds of pina are exceedingly 
beautiful, and surpass any other material in its even- 
ness and beauty of texture. Its colour is yellowish, 
and the embroidery is fully equal to the material. It 
is much sought after by all strangers, and considered 
as one of the curiosities of this group. Various re- 
ports have been stated of the mode of its manufac- 
ture, and among others that it was woven under water, 
which I found, upon inquiry, to be quite erroneous. 
The web of the pina is so fine, that they are obliged 
to prevent all currents of air from passing through 
the rooms where it is manufactured, for which pur- 
pose there are gauze screens in the windows, After 
the article is brought to Manilla, it is then embroi- 
dered by girls; this last operation adds greatly to its 
value. We visited one of the houses where this was 
in progress, and where the most skilful workwomen 
are employed. 
every step we took produced its creak ; but, although 
the whole seemed but a crazy affair, yet it did not 
want for strength, being well and firmly bound toge- 
ther. There were two apartments, each about thir- 
teen by twenty-five feet, which could be divided by 
screens, if required. At the end of it were seen about 
forty females, all busily plying their needles, and so 
closely seated as apparently to incommode each 
other. The mistress of the manufactory, who was 
quite young, gave us a friendly reception, and showed 
us the whole process of drawing the threads and 
working the patterns, which, in many cases, were ele- 
gant. A great variety of dresses, scarfs, caps, collars, 
cuffs,and pocket-handkerchiefs, were shown us. These 
were mostly in the rough state, and did not strike us 
with that degree of admiration which was expected. 
They, however, had been in hand for six months, and 
were soiled by much handling ; but when others were 
shown us in the finished state, washed and put up, 
they were such as to claim our admiration. I was 
soon attracted by a very different sight at the other 
end of the apartment. This was a dancing-master 
and his scholar, of six years old, the daughter of the 





woman of the house. It was exceed 
see the airs and graces of this child. i 
had a guitar; and I never teal yn ‘aaee 
gave me more amusement, or saw a dancer thet 
evinced more grace, ease, confidence, and decided 
talent, than did this little girl, She was rettil 
formed, and was exceedingly admired and ap ‘landed 
by usall. Her mother considered her cduation 
finished, and looked on with all the admiration a 
fondness of parental affection. On inquiry T found 
that the idea of teaching her to read and write had 
not yet been entertained. Yet every expense jg in, 
curred to teach them to use their feet and arms, cul 
to assume the expression of countenance that will 
enable them to play a part in the after-scenes of life.” 
We shall now proceed to Sooloo. The sea so 
named is infested with pirates. The Archipe- 
lago generally is inhabited by Mohammedans, 
Sooloo itself is said to be surpassingly beauti- 
ful. The Datu, as he is called, is, next to the 
Sultan, the greatest man in the island, His 
house, however, contains only one room, part of 
which is screened off to form the apartment of 
his wife. Nearly in the centre is a raised dais, 
= or ten feet square, under which are stowed 
all his valuables, age in chests and Chinese 
trunks. Upon this dais are placed mats for 
sleeping, with cushions and pillows; and over 
it is a sort of canopy, hung around with fine 
chintz or muslin. The Datu came at once from 
the dais to receive the Commander and hisfriends: 
—and had chairs provided for them :— 
“ After we were seated, he again retired to his 
lounge. The Datu is small in person, and emaciated 
in form, but has a quick eye and an intelligent coun- 
tenance. He lives, as he told me, with all his goods 
around him, and they formed a collection such as I 
could scarcely imagine it possible to bring together 
in such a place. The interior put me in mind of a 
barn inhabited by a company of strolling players, 
On one side were hung up a collection of various 
kinds of gay dresses, here drums and gongs, there 
swords, lanterns, spears, muskets, and small cannon; 
on another side were shields, bucklers, masks, saws, 
and wheels, with belts, bands, and long robes. The 
whole was a strange mixture of tragedy and farce; 
and the group of natives were not far removed in ap- 
pearance from the supernumeraries that a Turkish 
tragedy might have brought together in the green- 
room of a theatre. A set of more cowardly-looking 
miscreants I never saw. They appeared ready either 
to trade with us, pick our pockets, or cut our throats, 
as an opportunity might offer. The wife’s apartment 
was not remarkable for its comforts, although the 
Datu ‘spoke of it with much consideration, and evi 
dently held his better half in high estimation. He 
was also proud of his six children, the youngest of 
whom he brought out in its nurse’s arms, and exhi- 


ingly amusing to 





On mounting the stairs of bamboos, | 





bited with much pride and satisfaction. He particu- 
| larly drew my attention to its little highly-wrought 

and splendidly-mounted kris, which was stuck through 

its girdle, as an emblem of his rank. He was in 
reality a fine-looking child. The kitchen was behind 
| the house, and occupied but a small space, for they 
| have little in the way of food that requires much pre 
| paration. he house of the Datu might justly be 
| termed nasty.” 

The Sultan himself, to whom they were sub- 
oa introduced, is lodged after the same 
fashion :— 

“ His house is constructed in the same manner as 
that of the Datu, but is of larger dimensions, and the 
piles are rather higher. Instead of steps, we founda 
ladder, rudely constructed of bamboo, and very crazy. 
This was so steep that it was necessary to use the 
hands in mounting it. I understood that the ladder 
was always removed in the night, for the sake of secu- 
rity. We entered at once into the presence-chamber, 
where the whole divan, if such it may be called, st 
in arm-chairs, occupying the half of a large round 
table, covered with a white cotton cloth. On the 
opposite side of the table, seats were placed for us 
On our approach, the Sultan and all his council rose, 
and motioned us to our seats. When we had taken 
them, the part of the room behind us was literally 
crammed with well-armed men. A few minutes were 
| passed in silence, during which time we had an opp! 
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P king at each other, and around the hal 
tani of gers seated. The latter was of very 
ps workmanship, and exhibited no signs of 
venta magnificence. Overhead hung a printed 
cotton cloth, forming a kind of tester, which covered 
about half of the apartment. In other places the 
roof and rafters were visible. A part of the house 
was roughly partitioned off, to the height of nine or 
ten feet, enclosing, as I was afterwards told, the 
Sultan's sleeping apartment, and that appropriated to 
his wife and her attendants. The Sultan is of the 
middle height, spare and thin ; he was dressed in a 
ghite cotton shirt, loose trousers of the same mate- 
rial, and slippers 5 he‘had no stockings ; the bottom 
of his trousers was worked in scollops with blue silk, 
and this was the only ornament I saw about him. 
Qn his head he wore a small coloured cotton hand- 
kerchief, wound into a turban, that just covered the 
top of his head. His eyes were bloodshot, and had 
an uneasy wild look, showing that he was under the 
effects of opium, of which they all smoke large quan- 
tities. His teeth were as black as ebony, which, with 
his bright cherry-coloured lips, contrasted with his 
swarthy skin, gave him anything but a pleasant look. 
On the left hand of the Sultan sat his two sons, while 
his right was occupied by his councillors 3 just behind 
him, sat the carrier of his betel-nut casket. The 
casket was of filligre silver, about the size of a small 
tea-caddy, of oblong shape, and rounded at the top. 
It had three divisions, one for the leaf, another for 
the nut, and a third for the lime. Next to this ofti- 
cial was the pipe-bearer, who did not appear to be 
held in such estimation as the former.” 

At Borneo, as at Java, and other of these 
islands, there are vast ruins of temples and pa- 
laces, but no traditions remain concerning them. 
The interior of the country is inhabited by the 
Dyacks, a fine race, who are supposed to be the 
aborigines of the island, and manifest much 
energy of character. They are cultivators of 
the soil, and work assiduously when necessary. 
Many of them are employed in collecting gold- 


dust, and some in the diamond mines ; and they 
will at times be found procuring gums, rattans, 


ke. from their native forests for barter. They 
address their prayers to the Maker of the world, 
whom they call Dewatta; and this is all the re- 
ligion they have. 

“Polygamy does not exist among them, but they 
have as concubines slaves, who are captured in their 
wars or rather predatory expeditions. If a wife 
proves unfaithful to her husband, he kills several of 
his slaves, or inflicts upon her many blows, and a 
divorce may be effected by the husband paying her a 
certain price, and giving up her clothes and orna- 
ments, after which he is at liberty to marry another. 
The women, however, exercise an extraordinary in- 
fluence over the men. But of all their peculiar 
traits, there is none more strange than the passion 
they seem to indulge for collecting human heads. 
These are necessary accompaniments in many trans- 
actions of their lives, particularly in their marriages, 
and no one can marry unless he has a certain number 
of heads ; indeed, those who cannot obtain these are 
looked upon with disdain by the females. A young 
man wishing to wed, and making application to marry 
her for whom he has formed an attachment, repairs 
with the girl's father to the rajah or chief, who im- 
mediately inquires respecting the number of heads he 
has procured, and generally decides that he ought to 
obtain one or two more, according to his age, and the 
number the girl's father may have procured, before 
he can be accepted. He at once takes his canoe and 
some trusty followers, and departs on his bloody 
errand, waylaying the unsuspecting or surprising the 
defenceless, whose head he immediately cuts off, and 
then makes a hurried retreat. With this he repairs 
to the dwelling of his mistress, or sends intelligence of 
his suecess hefore him. On his arrival, he is met by 
4 joyous group of females, who receive him with every 

onstration of joy, and gladly accept his ghastly 
offering. Various barbarous ceremonies now take 
place, among which the heads undergo inspection to 
ascertain if they are fresh ; and, in order to prove 
this, none of the brain must be removed, nor must 
y have been submitted to smoke to destroy the 
mel]. After these preliminaries, the family honour 
of the bride is supposed to be sa.isfied, and she is not 





allowed to refuse to marry. A feast is now made, and 
the couple are seated in the midst naked, holding the 
bloody heads, when handfuls of rice are thrown over 
them, with prayers that they may be happy and fruit- 
ful. After this, the bridegroom repairs in state to the 
house of the bride, where he is received at the door 
by one of her friends, who sprinkles him with the 
blood of a cock, and her with that of a hen. This 
completes the affair, and they are man and wife.” 
The remaining chapters take us to Singapore 
and the Cape of Good Hope; and the work 
concludes with a connected inquiry into the sub- 
ject of currents and whaling,—the devious and 
extensive voyage performed by the Expedition 
having furnished great opportunities of investi- 
gation. In this and other respects the Com- 
mander has done his task in an elaborate and 
painstaking manner; and, with certain exceptions 
which we have already taken in former articles, 
and which though—and even because—of serious 
import, we desire not to press here, the record 
and narrative which is now before us in its com- 
lete state does both him and his country much 
onour. A second expedition will, we hope, 
benefit by the experience of the first, and ac- 
cordingly be free from those serious faults which 
must be admitted on all hands as stains upon its 
character—faults which have excited condem- 
nation, and which, if they be repeated, will go 
far to annihilate the distinction that ought to 
exist between civilization and barbarism, and 
to demonstrate in either state only a choice of 
evils,—making it doubtful whether the science 
to whose treasures our explorers would contri- 
bute, and whose supposed blessings they would 
extend, be a whit more morally beneficial than 
the ignorance they despise. 





Agriculture and Commerce at Turin, and No- 
tices relative to the National Industry—{ Giu- 
dizio sulla Esposizione del 1844, etc.) Com- 
piled by Carlo J. Giulio, Central Reporter. 
Turin. 

Tue state of commerce, of the arts, of the pro- 
ductions natural and manufactured, belonging 
to the kingdom of Sardinia, is fully embraced in 
the present volume. Its contents cannot fail to 
be useful to all our countrymen who maintain 
commercial relations with that kingdom. To 
general readers it may not have much interest; 
yet every reader, who rejoices to see the progress 
made in the branches of industry necessary to a 
nation’s welfare, will be gratified by the facts 
and statements it so clearly discloses. Besides, 
the different members of the great European 
family are now so intimately connected by treaty, 
or by friendly intercourse of some kind, that the 
taped of one must be felt more or less by 
all. 

Signor Giulio takes occasion to acquaint us 
with the origin of those periodical exhibitions of 
the national industry, of which the Turin Cham- 
ber of Agriculture and Commerce has the in- 
spection and the judgment. The first exhibition 
took place at Turin in 1829; and it was at the 
same time determined that similar ones should 
be held every three years. Accordingly the 
second was held in 1832. But experience proved 
that the interval was too brief for the improve- 
ment of the productions exhibited; and a royal 
decree of 1834 appointed all the future meetings 
to be held every sixth year. One was accord- 
ingly held in 1838, and another last year. The 
objects exhibited, with the prizes or encomia 
awarded to the successful competitors on this 
last occasion, form the entire of Signor Giulio’s 
volume. 

The objects exhibited comprehend specimens 
of the national workmanship in almost ever 
branch of industry,—in gold, silver, iron, steel, 
copper, wool, cotton, silk, wood; in dyeing, che- 
mistry, printing, book-binding, painting, draw- 





ing, engraving; in tanning, leather-dressing, 
model-making ; in the manufacture of instru- 
ments of every kind, agricultural, musical, op- 
tical, philosophical, domestic, &c.—of every- 
thing, in short, pertaining to the necessary no 
less than the elegant arts of life. Particular 
attention is paid to the breeding of sheep, espe- 
cially with reference to the quality of the wool; 
while hemp, flax, and silk, are produced in 
larger quantities than at any former period. In 
like manner, the mineral productions have been 
augmented, and no inconsiderable quantities ex- 
ported. The rewards, whether in gold or silver 
medals, or in menzione onerevole, have been pro- 
gressively increasing since the institution had 
its rise in 1829; and they have necessarily in- 
fused into the labouring and mercantile classes 
a noble spirit of emulation. If the advantages 
already derived from such exhibitions sre so 
evident, what may not be expected in future, 
now that certain shackles on industry are re- 
moved or relaxed, and that monopoly is giving 
way to competition ? 

t may not be generally known that the print- 
ing press is making as much progress in his Sar- 
dinian Majesty’s dominions as in most other 
countries. Books are multiplying in every direc- 
tion, and the introduction of stereotypes has re- 
duced the price of standard works at least three- 
fourths. At present, indeed, not many original 
books appear; but in such a country this is 
scarcely a misfortune. The bulk of the people 
are, and must long remain, ignorant of the valu- 
able works which have so long adorned the lite- 
rature of Italy; and until these, with good 
translations from other languages, are rendered 
accessible to the people, and (what is of far 
greater importance) until all the people are able 
to read them, original composition will be in 
little demand. At present it is sufficiently gra- 
tifying to observe a manifest, a great, an unex- 
pected progress in the production and sale of 
books. 

It is impossible to glance at this volume with- 
out respecting the zeal, the industry, the orderly 
arrangement, and consequent perspicuity of 
Signor Giulio, which have obtained the warm 
approbation of the Chamber and of the Govern- 
ment. Nor must we shut our eyes to the patrio- 
tic exertions of the monarch and his ministers 
for the credit of the country, and the well-being 
of the industrial classes. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Biographical and Critical Misc: llanies, by W. N. 
Prescott.—A re-issue of a dozen papers contributed, 
from time to time, to the North American Review, on 
the Asylum for the Blind, Irving’s ‘Conquest of 
Granada,’ Sir Walter Scott, Chateaubriand, Moliére, 
Scottish Song, &c., all good, and some noticed at the 
time, with commendation, in the Atheneum. 

My Marine Memorandum Book, by Hargrave 
Jennings, 3 vols—Though Mr. Jennings has prin- 
cipally designed his memorandum book for those 
poetically-credulous persons ** the marines,’ he has 
still shown in it due regard to beings “* wearing caps 
and aprons” (as the emigrant-miner lack a-daisically 
designated “ the womankind’’), His volumes, be- 
sides being calculated for quarter-deck and fore- 
castle, may find a nestling-place in the home- 
parlour window, where sits the watcher,— 

Who many a night doth listen to the wind, 

And sighs to think how it may fare with you! 
They are entertaining and various, and some of their 
pages would do no discredit to Cooper or to Captain 
Marryat. Let us instance the chase in the Cuba 
Merchantman,—also the racy summer-house ca- 
rouse with which that story opens. Moreover, the 
voyage of the Pleiad contains not the least awful 
glimpse at the Flying Dutchman, which the sea- 
wanderers have treated us landsmen to, The “yarns” 
are less to our taste. However, take it “ for better, 
for worse,” the * Marine Memorandum Book’ is a 
welcome variety. 3 

Wallonades, par l’Auteur d’Alfred Nicolas—This 
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s a whimsical book, by a whimsical writer. Lively, 
witty, affected, conceited, satirical, now superficial, 
now showing more than ordinary insight into the 
character of men, he is a nondescript. In gene- 
ral the flippant, the half-cracked predominate ; but 
in his wildest conceits there isa reasoning. Belgium 
he represents as the Beotiaof Europe. The Belgian 
Beeotian, too, as an animal sui generis. He never 
reads; and, in his utter simplicity, has no notion 
that anybody else either reads or writes; or, if he 
should be told of such, he would think them a strange, 
useless kind of people. He understands very well 
the utility of a piece of beef on_his plate, or a mug 
of beer at his side. He can appreciate a man who 
passes all his evenings in drinking, smoking, playing 
at whist, or staring, while at the theatre, at the legs 
of dancers. We do not suppose this book was printed 
at Liége, as the title would import ;—still less that it 
issues from a Netherlandish brain. 

Croesus, King of Lydia. A Tragedy, in Five Acts. 
The Illustrations by Field Talfourd, Esq.—There is 
power in this tragedy, both of poetic idea and treat- 
ment. The subject is certainly of the oldest, and 
the manners introduced labour under the inconve- 
nience of being obsolete ; nevertheless, as a work of 
pure drama, apart from all other considerations, it 
merits attention. The poet’s name is unknown to 
us; but the artist of the illustrations (which we sin- 
cerely wish had been better deserving of a good word) 
is the brother of the author of ‘ Ion,’—a circum- 
stance suggestive in itself, and which may lead the 
public to look on ‘Croesus’ as a pendant to that 
drama. The tragedy is founded upon the story of 
Croesus, as told by Herodotus. ‘The author has 
shown some invention in the developement of his 
simple theme, and has even ventured to exchange 
the severity of the old Greek drama for the more 
free colouring of our own Elizabethan period. The 
style he has chosen resembles that of the ‘Two 
Noble Kinsmen’ of Beaumont and Fletcher ; but, 
owing to the inferiority of his genius, is less rich in 
its poetic texture, though evidently ornamented to 
the utmost of the author’s talent. Though Greek 
in subject, therefore, the tragedy before us must be 
studied as one of the romantic class. The domi- 
nance of the prevailing spirit is well indicated from 
the beginning of the piece. It opens in the rocky 
part of the Mysian Olympus, with thunder and 
lightning, and noise of horns and cries of huntsmen, 
who are killed and wounded in conflict with some 
“tusked monster.” “It doth seem to me,” says one 
of the huntsmen, 

’Tis we are hunted! Stout hearts! all, farewell ; 
And, if I die, here some one, all, look to 
My favourite pups; they'll be brave dogs some day. 
At length an aged hunter suggests a way of ridding 
the land of the monster by calling in the aid of 
Cresus. We are then introduced to Atys and his 
friends, who are discontent with their long inaction. 
Amongst them is a fop, one Ardeknes, whom an 
old hunter’s taunts drive-from the presence of the 
prince. The passage which follows is about as good 
as any in the work :— 
Atys. Tell me, Orectes! 
Wherefore thou drov'st that wretched man away 
With such a hail of words. 
Oretes. Oh! ‘tis a type 
Of those, whom I abhor; dull loiterers, that 
Perkt up on vain prosperity, like apes 
Climb'd in the precincts of Jove’s temple, grin 
On fortune’s worthicr, giftless votaries. 
Giving false names to things, false pride to names, 
Loose !—yet immoral sticklers for repute, 
They have more shame to call their father, sire, 
Though he were honest (which indeed they're not), 
Than without trembling to blaspheme high Jove, 
And scoff at Heaven's thunders— 
Alys. 
Of mean extraction ?— 
Orates. Yes! and so doth seek 
Gilding, by vain attrition of the great— 
And thus he with small perseverance gains 
Their vices, not their virtues. 
* * * 


Is he then 


* A 
: I know the stuff 
Which I did batter. Brazen, you may beat, 
Pound it with blows, yet still it is the same— 
And, where you dent it, doth but straight bulge out 
In other part—Why! he'll go kill his dog, 
Strike a poor girl. 

Subsequently we have a conversation between a 
gentleman and some artizans on the necessary co- 
presence of wealth and want, which misled us to 
believe that the author meant to allegorize the 
“ Condition of England question” in a Greek drama ; 





followed by a scene between Arienis (the daughter 
of Cresus), Lydis (her cousin), and Thonis the (wife 
of Atys). Arienis has had sight of Adrastus, and 
drunk in love's infection with her eyes. Thonis, too, 
is afflicted with her husband's inactive melancholy ; 
and these feelings furnish fantastic materials for 
poetic dialogue. The rest of the drama may be 
easily imagined. The love of Adrastus and Arienis 
—the friendship of the young prince for both 
Adrastus and Glaucus—the gratified impatience of 
Atys for returning occupation—the accidental death 
—the generous devotion of Glaucus, who at first 
takes the blame of it on himself—the determination 
and despair of Adrastus—the impiety and repentance 
of Creesus—all these points of dramatic interest are 
elicited with different degrees of power and tact. 
The Astrologer’s Daughter, by Rose E. Hendriks. 
3 vols.—Many and strange have been the hands into 
which Catherine de Medicis has fallen—but none, 
we apprehend, so peculiar as those of the authoress 
under notice. We will not trust ourselves to charac- 
terize her style: the reader shall have two specimens. 
The first is the opening of the ‘ Massacre’ scene :— 
“ Readers,” says Miss Hendriks, “that dreadful 
night dawned, and I need not say I am speaking 
of the massacre of St. Bartholomeo—a massacre 
which is well known, which has been often discussed, 
and yet will ever be returned to with new horrorand 
contempt, When guardian angels were singing their 
numbers around the pillows of the innocent. When 
the moon was gently tinging the celestial surface on 
which she reposed—when her shadow was hovering 
on the limpid waves—wihen nature was kissing harmony, 
and peace was pillowed on the bosom of all that was 


umbrageously beautiful,—then were swords drawn, | 


then men hurried with naked blades—then the 
sanguinary stream flowed, and deluged even the 
walls of that sumptuous palace, lately the scene of 
nuptial festivities.’ Who would believe it possible 
that even verse could out-do such resonant periods? 
Yet behold the feat accomplished in the dedication 
to Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge. 
* Duchess,” sings Miss Hendriks :— 
Whose name brings peace and joy, 
Whose smiles are genius’ store ; 
How sweet Seclusion’s hours t’ employ 
In study, books, and lore. 
Perchance, ‘tis small—the gift I keep, 
—'Tis here, but not the whole ; 
Mine is the heart to never sleep, 
And mine the burning soul. 
= &e. &e. : : 
The critic has no alternative but, from time to time, 
to let books of the class of ‘The Astrologer’s 
Daughter’ speak for themselves. He might else be 
accused of heightening characteristics. We imagine, 
however, that the above passages will be thought 
sufficient, by those least disposed to trust to the good- 
nature of reviewers. 
Blair's Chronological and Historical Tables, from 
the Creation to the present Time ; with Additions and 
Corrections from the most Authentic Writers, §c.— 


This new edition of a well-known book, by Sir Henry | 


Ellis and one of his literary friends, is both more 


convenient in form (royal 8vo. instead of folio), and | 


more ample and more correct in matter. The 
additions are considerable, though not so many as 
they ought to have been. The old folio edition was, 
in many respects, extremely defective ; and we are 
sorry to perceive that the omissions are not supplied. 


Such Englishmen as Ford, Massinger, Beaumont and | 


Fletcher, Davenant, Gay, Whittaker (two or three 
of the name), Watson, Shelley, and such foreigners 


as Vasco de Gama, Cortes, Pizarro, Calderon, Mo- | 


rales, Guicciardini, 'Tiraboschi, Masdeu, deserved a 
line each, as well as many other names which have 
been inserted, Nor must we forget to observe that 
the “ Alphabetical Table of Men of Eminence” is 
extremely incomplete, even as regards the names 
in the body of the work. There are very many 
names in the latter for which we should vainly look 


in the former, though that “ Alphabeticai Table” is | 


intended as a kind of index to all the names in the 
book. This is slovenly work. It is to be hoped 
that somebody, with plenty of leisure, and habits of 
research, will give usa complete production of the kind. 
At present, we are immeasurably behind the French 
in such compilations, though they are very far from 
what they should be. 

The Life of Jean Paul F. Richter, compiled from 


various sources, together with his Autobiography, | 


translated from the German.—This is an Amon. 
work, and is published as one of Mr, Chet 
* Catholic Series,’ “ in accordance,” we are told, “ with 
arrangements made with the author, who has q 
niary interest in its success.” The subject of the bio. 
graphy has been long creeping into favour with the 
English public. One author has adopted hig style; 
others have picked out the “wise saws” from hi 
works, and starred with them the periodicals, Asit 
is with the writings from which these sparkles of 
philosophy or humour have been extracted, so, also, 
is it with the writer's biography. Every part of it ig 
filled with rich and quaint things, but, asa whole, it ig 
cumbrous ; and in places suggests, to English 

the idea of elaborate trifling. Let us not be misun. 
derstood. So far as regards the “vineyard of his 
mind” Jean Paul was no trifler. He worked enthn. 
siastically, earnestly, and for noble purposes, in 
defiance of grinding poverty. But, as regards the 
matters of sentiment, which, also, make no incon. 
siderable figure in this same Life, the above expres. 
sion is not wholly unwarranted. We do not like to 
read of hearts played with, anatomized, then laid 
aside. No doubt the German woman is, generically 
apt to be “expansive,” above all to the author whose 
works have given her pleasure; but, recollecti 
some little of the histories on record, from the 
Goethes down to the Kotzebues, the German author 
seems more inclined to “ flirtation” than becomes the 
stronger sex. But we are wandering away into one 
of the most difficult and entangled chapters of com. 
parative national morality. Returning to Jean Paul, 
| there is no need of an analysis of his life and works 
in the Atheneum, which will have done its duty by 
recommending the publication before us, 

Plane Trigonometry and Mensuration, by William 
Scott, M.A. (Sandhurst Course of Mathematica, Vol, 
III.)—We may say of this treatise what we said of 
the one last published, Mr, Narrien’s ‘ Astronomy, 
It is sound and sufficient, contains a great deal of 
matter, and, to our first examination, appears to 
merit a good report. 

The German Delectus; or, Elementary and Progres- 
sive German Reader, by E. Albrecht, M.A., and J.C. 
Moore.—A very good introduction to German trans 
lation. It would, however, have been more valuable 
had it contained short explanations and directions, 
with occasional notes. In a future edition we hope 
this important point will be keptin view. The book 
then will closely resemble, in plan and execution, our 
popular introductions to Latin and Greek translation. 
It is strange that the same plan has not been long 
adopted in reference to French, Italian, Spanish, and 
| other European languages. The school-master may 
| be abroad, but he does not improve himself as much 
| as he ought. 


Black's German Dictionary, edited by F. W. 
Thieme.—This dictionary, intended for the use of 
| beginners, is certainly sufficiently comprehensive for 
its purpose: indeed, it seems to us unnecessarily 
encumbered with self-explaining compound words. 


The Scale of Medicines with which Merchant Vessels 
are to be furnished in pursuance of Act7 § 8 Vict. 
cap. 112; with Directions for their Use, by Charles 
Mae Arthur, M.D. R.N.—The object of this little 
work is to afford some information with regard to the 
drugs which it is now imperative on merchant vessels 
to carry with them, whether they have a surgeon ow 
; board or not. When vessels do not carry with them 

a medical man, this work will be found especially 
| useful, It contains three parts, the first ‘On the 
Nature of the Drugs and their Uses,’ the second ‘ Ow 
Diseases,’ the third ‘On the Preservation of Health.’ 
The remarks are brief and to the point, and it con- 
tains a large amount of valuable information in@ 
small compass. We would, however, only recommend 
its use where a medical man is not within reach to 
| be consulted, 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Carlsbad, July 28. 

I spoxe lately of the wide difference of musical 
tasteand talent in Germany. My inquiries have led 
metoso remarkable an example of it in the part of the 
country where I now am, that I leave half written 
some desultory remarks, to give you a somewhat 
abridged translation of a paper from the ‘ Carlsbad 
Almanack for 1845,’ by Dr. Marnel, a young phy- 
sician of this place, of great musical knowledge and 
taste, and which contains many curious and interesting 
deiails on the subject of the musical education of 
Bohemia. I think it more satisfactory and more 
fair to give it you thus, than to pick out and incor- 
porate the facts in a letter of my own. The picture it 
draws of a popular artistical developement (to speak 
in rather pedantic and German style) is, as far as I 
know, unique ;—certainly interesting, not only with 
relation to the art, but to its economical and 
moral effects. Who would ever imagine among the 
economical resources of the peasantry of one of the 
most secluded portions of Europe, the refined cul- 
tivation of one of the most refined of arts? Who, 
without profound respect and emotion, can carry 
his mind’s eye to one of the shingle huts of a desolate 
looking Bohemian village, half buried in snow on 
these bleak unsheltered mountain ranges, and see the 
three generations Dr. Marnel describes, passing the 
long dreary winter evenings in giving and receiving 
instructions in the charming art, which has secured 
tothe father, and is to secure to his posterity, the com- 
petence no industry could extract from the niggardly 
soil? I wish I could think these facts would come 
tothe knowledge of my dear countrymen of the same 
class, It is almost superfluous to ask whether these 
hereditary musicians are good people, for what great 
vice can consist with such a life? It has neither the 
feverish excitements of the artist life of great cities, 
nor the coarse and often brutish apathy of mere 
rustics, and affords one of the most singular combina- 
tions I! remember. Such eminent success, with such 
slender means, seems to prove an extraordinary apt- 
itude for music on the part of this people ; but the 
energy and perseverance displayed in its culture and 
execution, areat least as remarkable, and are worthy 
of all imitation. 

In almost all the large cities of Germany (says 
Dr. Marnel), Bohemians are to be found among the 
musicians of the highest class: they abound in the 
theatres, orchestras, regimental bands, chapels, and 
conservatories, They are even to be met with in the 
most distant regions. It is easy to conceive that, 
with so general a taste for music, great schools like 

Conservatoire at Prague, should produce eminent 
masters; but the astonishing thing is, to see a vast 
number of excellent self-taught artists, who attain to 
a high reputation in the musical world, issue forth 
from solitary villages, of which the very names are 

ly known, Of such men are composed the 
ds commonly called “ Bohemian musicians,” or, 
more particularly, “ Carlsbad musicians,” who an- 
ly traverse this country, and others more remote, 
“pecially the most frequented baths, where they are 





always in request, and welcome guests. After the 
season, some push their travels further, while others 
return to pass the winter in their cottages. There 
now exist above a dozen such companies, each gene- 
rally forming an orchestra of eight musicians, who 
execute an amazing variety of pieces in such a man- 
ner as to spread the ancient renown of their country 
from the boiling Sprudel to the stormy shores of 
Heligoland. 

Almost all these artists are mountaineers. They 
are natives of a few sterile and inhospitable 
spots in the circle or department of Elbogen (in 
which Carlsbad lies) on the range of hills which se- 
parate it from that of Pilsen. These mountains 
are only surpassed in this respect by those of the 
Erzgebirg (the mountains which divide Bohemia 
from Saxony). The miserable village of Presnitz in 
the Erzgebirg, gives birth to a vast number of the 
young girls, who are to be found wandering through 
every part of Germany playing the harp, which they 
often accompany with the voice. By far the 
greater part of these villages are unknown even to 
the most constant visitors of the Bohemian baths. 
Two, Petschau and Donawitz, lie on the road be- 
tween Carlsbad and Marienbad ; but most of these 
nurseries of musical talent lie wholly out of the tra- 
veller’s way. In these humble cottages are reared 





a race of men, whose existence is divided between | 


agricultural labour and the study of music. 
summer they emerge from their solitudes, and dis- 
perse to the several gay and crowded watering 
places, which they enliven by their harmony. Such 
is their singular life. 
the plough execute the most elaborate instrumental 
music with a delicacy and perfection rare even among 
mere artists. In these unknown villages, during the 
rigours of the long winter of this high and bleak 
region, live in tranquil seclusion three generations of 
musicians—musicians in all the force of the word— 
formed by scientific teaching and indefatigable prac- 
tice. After numerous travels, and a very active mu- 
sical life, the veterans end their days in rural repose 
—their sons, the intermediate generation, follow in 
their steps, annually form the bands of the baths at 
home and abroad, and return, at the end of the 
season, to train their sons to the same career. 
These men, whose merit is universally acknowledged, 
receive no other education than that afforded by the 
simple village school (which, to the honour of the 
Austrian government, is nowhere wanting). This 
hereditary cultivation of music has subsisted for 
above a century in Bohemia, and may now be re- 
garded as a sort of monopoly. During the Seven 
Years’ War the men of these districts entered the 
bands of the imperial regiments. Under the Mark- 
grave Frederic of Baireuth, many were engaged for 
his great hunting parties; others again played at the 
court balls of the Elector of Cologne; and, about 
eighty years ago, six musicians went from home to 
Copenhagen, where they had the honour to play 
before the king.* The task of these early pilgrims 





* Dr. Marnel gives the following strange story in a note. 
Does anybody remember the occurrence ?—In 1814, six 
Donawitz musicians set out together for the sea baths of 
Norderney. ‘They stopped at Emden, where an English 
ship-of-war, the Bristol, lay at anchor. The captain invited 
them on board, and a contract, according to which they 
were to be paid a certain sum and be brought on shore at 
the end of three days, was signed in the presence of five 
witnesses. At the end of the three days, however, the cap- 
tain refused to send them ashore, urging that he wished to 
hear them longer. They soon learned from some Germans, 
who were on board, that the captain was on the look out 
for German musicians. They resorted to stratagem. ‘Two 
of them asked to be sent ashore to fetch instruments and 
music, which was granted. As they did not return, a 
lieutenant and twenty-two sailors entered the inns where 
they lodged by night, and ordered them to come back. The 
innkeeper having sent to the magistrates, the municipal 
guard arrived, and conducted both parties to the Hotel de 
Ville, where the musicians produced their contract and the 
witnesses. The Englishmen only said they had acted under 
orders, and departed. For seven weeks the President of 
East Friesland addressed continual demands to the captain 
for the restitution of the captive musicians, but received no 
answer. Their own efforts on board were equally ineffec- 
tual; the captain only offered, in reply, to send for their 
families, and provide for them. In four days they were to 
sail for England. Before their departure, the President 
visited them, and gave them hopes that he would find more 
effectual means of redressing their wrongs on shore. The 
vessel arrived off Portsmouth, and was ordered to sail for 
America, but was detained in order to undergo some re- 
pairs. The musicians wrote to the Austrian ambassador in 
London to request his interference, which was instantly 
promised. A German banking-house procured them the 
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was, indeed, easier than that of their actual succes- 
sors, from whom so much more is expected ; but we 
cannot but admire their courage and enterprise. At 
that time, nothing was thought of beyond a quartett 
of wind instruments, or one of Kummer’s sympho- 
nies. People had no idea of the charming airs from 
operas, or the graceful dance music, now executed, 
any more than of the power of our orchestras. 

The progress of music in this country is so much 
indebted to several of these village artists, that it 
would be wrong not to give them honourable men- 
tion. Joseph Hartl, of Donawitz, was one of the 
first who attempted to form a school. The first in- 
structions which the oldest of the present generation 
received in vocal and instrumental music date from 
him and his sons. These pupils were further im- 
proved by travelling, and by the lessons of their 
elder comrades, About the year 1740, Fink, an 
excellent schoolmaster, did a vast deal for the cause 
of music in Engelhaus and Giessiibel, while, at the 
same period, Count Louis y. Hartig, then lord of 
Giessiibel, was its munificent patron. He formed a 
vocal and instrumental band (Chapelle) at his own 
expense, had young boys regularly instructed for it, 
and others organized the musical education of his 
domains. 

This admirable example has been more than fol- 
lowed by the actual possessor, the Baron v. Neuberg ;+ 
and he is ably seconded by the worthy schoolmaster 
of Solmus (lordship of Gieasiibel), who is indefati- 
gable in his exertions for the advancement of musical 
science. 

A remarkable music-master exercised, for fily 
years, a great influence over the little town of Pets- 
chau, which furnishes a large contingent of musicians, 
This was Mr, Veit, music director of the church, 


, and founder of the school of which Labitsky is a 


member. This estimable old man has essentially 
contributed to the progress of sacred music in these 
parts, by introducing the works of the great masters, 
which he gets executed by «ll the artists of the 
neighbourhood, most of them his scholars; thus 
inoculating the whole country with a taste for music 
of the first order. A traveller who entered one of 
those village churches on a he,day would be ex- 
tremely astonished to hear tie masterpieces of 
Beethoven, Haydn, Hummel, &c., executed in so 
respectable a manner. This prodigy has been ef- 
fected by a humble schoolmaster. 

It is singular, that while the bands of musicians 
which issued from these obscure und remote villages 
travelled under the name of Carlsbad musicians, 
Carlsbad itself, though so celebrated and so fre- 
quented, had no music deserving of the name. The 
first trace we find of a band during the season, is 
about a century ago, when four humble minstrels, 
natives of Tuppau, played in the Puppische Allee, 
then the principal rendezvous of the visitors. Up to 
1803, a band of six musicians, the descendants of 
those of Tuppau, arrived in the middle of June,t 
and played at the Neubrunn, The improvement in 
the music at the springs is due, in great measure, 
to Mr. John Schmit, musica! instrument maker, 





assistance of a lawyer, who induced the captain to send 
them ashore in a week, without giving them, however, any 
other indemnity than the pay of common sailors. They 
were formally discharged by the Admiralty as musicians in 
the service of 11. M. the King of England. A concert was 
got up at Portsmouth for their benefit, and an engagement 
procured thera for the winter. They afterwards brought an 
action, and recovered a hundred pounds per man damages. 

+ Baron v. Neuberg is not only a collecter of the most 
valuable musical instruments—violins of the Amati, an 
unique violoncello of Straduarius, and others (some of which 
have been more than a century in his family), but a first- 
rate maker. He has made with his own hands four violon- 
cellos, five viols, and about twenty violins, constructed on 
mathematical principles, and according to the proportions 
of the old masters, especially Antonio Bagatella. His in- 
struments are held in high estimation by the most eminent 
players, and considerable sums have been offered for them. 
These offers M. de Neuberg has of course refused, but he 
has presented the instruments required for a quartett to 
the Philharmonic Society, and has given many to various 
churches on his estates. This is not the place to speak of all 
that M. de Neuberg has done, and is doing, for the improve- 
ment of the country, by planting, road-making, &e. I began 
a letter to you in the solitude of Giessiibel, whither I fled 
from the heat of Carlsbad, but was interrupted, and then 
this more interesting matter fell in my way. The first time 
I heard of M. de Neuberg’s musical instruments was from 
Spobr, who has lately been here. 

¢t The bands now begin to play on the 15th May, and 
cease on the 15th Sept. One plays at the Sprudel and one 
at the Theresien brunn; the latter is led by Labitsky. On 
a Sunday they unite at the latter spring. 
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who is still living. He was born in a neighbour- 
ing village, and received his first lessons in music 
from Fink, the schoolmaster of Engelhaus. At the 
early age of eleven, he began his musical Wanderliben, 
as member of a company travelling to Hamburgh. 
He soon became distinguished for the excellence 
with which he played on several instruments. During 
his stay at Hanover, he had the good fortune to 
enter the service of the Duke of Cambridge with 
whom he used to play on the violin. Here, too, he 
enjoyed opportunities of cultivating his talents. In 
1806, he returned to Carlsbad, and undertook the 
direction of the music, which was in a deplorable 
state. He arranged many pieces of modern operas, 
both for a large and a small orchestra, and first 
established a band of wind-instruments at the Sprudel. 
In 1820, he organized the orchestra, substituted the 
present mode of payment for the former daily col- 
lection made at the springs, and brought together 
from neighbouring parts most of the present musicians. 
Among them was Labitsky, who, when Schmit’s 
health compelled him, in 1834, to resign the place 
of director, succeeded him. Schmit taught himself 
to make instruments—at the age of fourteen, he 
repaired old violins, and soon acquired the art of 
making new. His workshop has sent out, at least, 
250 instruments, for which Berlin is the chief market. 
They were highly praised by Paganini. 

The perfection which the orchestra has attained 
under Labitsky’s direction, is universally acknow- 
ledged. The name of the leader, as composer of 
waltzes, &c., is well known in England, and ranks 
with those of Strauss and Lanner. Joseph Labitsky, 
born in 1803, is son of a cloth-dresser of Petschau. 
Veit, the chapel-master, of whom we have spoken, 
gave him his earliest lessons. His first journey was 
to Berne in 1820, and in 1821 he entered the Carls- 
bad band as flute-player. In 1822 and 1823 he went 
with other musicians to Munich, where he took 
lessons in composition of the’celebrated Winter. In 
the two following winters he played at Vienna, and, 
in 1831, accompanied a party of musicians to War- 
saw, where he was witness to the revolution which 
then broke out. In 1834, he went with a band to 
Prague, where he published his first Waltzes—( Zigeu- 
ner Tadnze.) Since 1835, he has directed the music 
of Carlsbad, and has been an indefatigable and pro- 
lific composer. His compositions already form 107 
numbers. He has taken many well known national 
airs as introductory themes.* It is to be regretted 
that he has published none of his early compositions 
—concerted pieces for string and wind-instruments. 
He is now no less eminent as a performer on the 
violin, than he was formerly as a flute-player. His 
talent for arranging music for an orchestra, large or 
small, is of the highest order, and one cannot see 
without deep regret so much musical genius and 
learning devoted to so confined, and so very subor- 
dinate, a branch. In 1840, he undertook his last 
journey—to St. Petersburgh, accompanied by his 
whole orchestra, twenty in number—almost all young 
and vigorous men. They were engaged by the pro- 
prietors of the Czarcocelo railroad, where they had 
the most brilliant success, and received splendid pre- 
sents from the imperial court. 

In 1842, Labitsky undertook the direction of the 
New Philharmonic Society of Carlsbad, which keeps 
alive among the inhabitants of the little town, during 
the comparative solitude of winter, the taste for, and 
enjoyment of, music—formerly one of the articles 
imported for the use of wealthy and luxurious 
strangers. This society already numbers nearly a 
hundred members—and possesses a good library, a 
pianoforte and other instruments, and a capital of 
600 florins (607.) In 1843, they executed Haydn’s 
Creation, and in the following spring, his Seasons, 
On these occasions, the musicians from the whole 
neighbourhood flocked hither to assist ; and above 
400 performers surprised and delighted their hearers 
by the manner in which they executed these great 
works. The efforts of this society, and the improved 
taste of which it is at once effect and cause, have 
already produced a vast improvement in the music 





* The English visitor is often agreeably startled by the 
‘Highland Laddie,’ ‘Farewell to Lochaber,’ ‘Cease your 
Funning,’ ‘ Scots wha hae,’ &e. &c., though I must confess 
the pleasure of hearing these exquisite airs so played, is a 
brief one, and the sudden transition to the saltatory music 
50 much in vogue here, is often painful. 





of the church where masses of the greatest composers 
are now constantly, and very creditably, sung. 

P.S.—I was going to send this to the post yester- 
day, when I heard that Mozart's Requiem was to 
be performed in the church to-day—the anniversary 
of his death. I am now come from hearing that 
wonderful work. It always appears to me that, while 
he wrote, Mozart already heard the trump of the 
archangel, the dread voice of Eternal Justice, the 
soft pleadings of Divine mercy. He must have heard 
all this, or how could it all be there? Then, after 
the tremendous conflict of soul expressed in the 
“ Dies ire,” how has he expressed the whole unfa- 
thomable depth of the consolation conveyed in the 
words, “ Benedictus qui venit in nomine Domini.” 
Remark, I entreat you, the intensity with which he 
has accented the word venit. Then when the wings 
of the angel of death already overshadowed his soul, 
he felt all the significancy of the coming of the great 
Messenger of Hope, and the divinely soothing in- 
fluence of this feeling breathes through every line of 
the music. Iam afraid I am not now in the mind 
to tell you much about the performance. To per- 
form such a work at all so as not to disturb the im- 
pression it is calculated to make, is an immense 
thing for the bourgeoisie of a little country town. 
More anon. 

(P.S. 2nd.) —The young Archduke Stephen, the 
hope, and almost the idol of Bohemia, is here. Why, 
and how justly, he is so, I have no time tosay. But 
as a musical incident, I must mention, that three 
several bands, all native, serenaded him last night. 
The band from the springs, the admirable brass- 
band of the sharp-shooters, and the choir of the 
Philharmonic Society, chiefly composed of the trades- 
men of the place, their wives and daughters. I be- 
lieve the English who heard it will not soon forget 
the hymn sung under the Archduke’s window by 
these forty or fifty voices. The only solace to our 
national vanity was that the people cheered. That 
music can only be heard in England, or on board 
England’s ships. And, indeed, the intensity and 


unison of will it expresses is thoroughly English, 





NOTES ON THE BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL. 
Bonn, 12th August. 

Ir may seem strange, in recording the progress of 
this memorable meeting, that I should turn aside to 
notice Her Majesty’s arrival in Prussia; but her 
receptions at Cologne, Briihl, and Coblenz have 
been inextricably united with the solemnities at Bonn; 
and in Germany everything is artistically treated— 
even a royal arrival. Accordingly, besides the cham- 
ber and theatrical performances in posse—of which 
the papers will have already informed you—the 
Queen’s arrival at Briihl (a heavy, small pleasure- 
house midway “twixt this and Cologne) was signalized 
by a serenade of four hundred players—one-third 
being drummers; the rest such wind-instruments as 
only Prussia and Austria can produce. I defy 
guards, lancers, horse and foot combined, after a 
year’s drilling, to furnish such a superb musical 
welcome for a foreign sovereign as this was. In the 
court of the palace, the Uhlans and other corps were 
drawn up, surrounded by some hundred men bearing 
a sort of Chinese lanterns of picturesque form, which 
threw a mild red glow on the heavy, dowager-looking 
pile—making a festive and mellow contrast with the 
deep blue above, lit by a crescent moon. I got, I 
assure you, a new idea of the value of our ‘ Rule 
Britannia,’ as a tune, from thus hearing it; and shall 
long remember the scene, as faéry-like as Scott's 
description of the arrival of Queen Elizabeth at 
Kenilworth: and this, in spite of our having enjoyed 
the close of it in the yard of the railway station, 
whence a full view of the illuminated palace was ob- 
tained, with a foreground, however, of such confu- 
sion—such bawling, wrangling—such ceaseless cries 
of * Nach Bonn! nach Bonn! nach Koln !”—as 
could not have been seen or heard, I am proud to 
believe, in any English establishment. 

After such excitement it was hard to rise betimes, 
and nerve one’s self for the performances of to-day— 
the greatest day, possibly, in some respects, the musi- 
cal world has ever known. To give an idea of the 
aspect of Bonn, the right thing would be a vignette 
or view, barred across with stripes of flag-colours, 
blue, red, and white, on a green ground; for from 
every window streamers were flaunting in the bright, 





clear air ; the fronts of the houses neers 
with fresh oak and alder boughs, ond manta te 
were festooned with garlands. The authorities, feg. 
tival committee, distinguished guests, and tudes 
went in procession to the Minster for mass at ni 
the service being Beethoven's in c. I did a 
tempt to enter the church, but contented myself 
with watching the long line file past ; markin im 
some well-known London or Paris face, with Po 
artistic name attached to it; there, some Pictu. 
resque line of heads, as a bevy of students follow. 
ed, some in velvet dresses, with fs and rapi 
and barret caps with long floating feathers— the 
Romeos of Retzsch animated: the whole bounded 
by eager crowds of every class and condition, and 
beyond by mounted lancers. So soon as the doors 
were shut, we repaired to our allotted places in 
the Miinster-Platz, waiting quietly the gatheri 

. - gathering of 
the assembly who would there witness the inaugura- 
tion of the statue. In front of the figure were the 
female choristers who sing in the oratorios, behind 
them the gentlemen—a sort of reading desk on one 
side of the area; and, ranged round the pedestal 
of the statue, an amateur rifle troop, with their 
loaded pieces. The time did not seem long, though 
the morning was oppressively sultry. I watched one 
space after another, between the dwarf linden trees 
which encompass the close, fill with groups of eager 
gazers—then, the rush of the party from the Minster, 
Methought it a mistake that the musicians were not 
kept more together, so as to form a feature in the 
ceremony ; but, alas! there is small esprit de corps 
among them—even when the honouring of a de 
ceased king and ruler is the matter in hand. Many 
and eager were the eyes turned to a balcony where 
the royal personages were to present themselves, 
Twelve o’clock came, and the company, from 
being excited, began to grow restless. A word in 
season, however, made the murmurers laugh; and, 
shortly after, the screech of the steam-whistle on the 
neighbouring railroad, and the jangling of the loud 
and somewhat heavy-toned bells, told that the Queen 
was come. After a brief moment of further expec- 
tation she appeared in the balcony, and the cere- 
mony took place. Dr. Breidenstein, the president of 
the committee, read, from the desk I have mentioned, 
a brief address; and then, amid the thundering of 
cannon and a salvo from the riflemen, the pealing of 
bells, and the cheering of the multitude, the veil fell 
from around the statue. This was one of those mo- 
ments whereof life has not many; so, I apprehend, 
felt Liszt, if I may judge from the expression of his 
countenance, as he went up to the Monument—the 
first after one or two town authorities—and signed 
the record of the transaction. While this was going 
on the gentlemen sang a chorus, but the effect was 
poor (as is always the case) with yoices in the open 
air—more especially after such intense excitement as 
that of the previous moment. But there stands 
Beethoven—the rugged, afflicted, and storm-beaten 
man—placed royally in the town of his birth, by the 
munificent exertions of other musicians—in pre 
sence of such a company of artists as has, probably, 
never heretofore been gathered! 

The statue, by Hihnel of Dresden, is a noble 
work: finer than the Goethe at Frankfort, or the 
Gutenberg at Mayence, or the Mozart at Salzburg, 
or the Albrecht Durer at Nuremburg. There is 
a grandeur in the countenance, an ease in the atti- 
tude, and an ample nobility in the drapery, merely 
the well-used cloak, which I think must satisfy every 
connoisseur. I am told, too, that Beethoven's old 
and tried friend, Dr. Wezeler, pronounces the like- 
ness to be felicitous as fine. The bronze bas-reliefs 
on the pedestal struck me as formal, and the ideas 
far-fetched ; but there was no looking with a calm, 
critical eye, with those shouts in one’s ears, @ 
those faces before and around one! and when the 
mind, in place of receiving impressions of balance, of 
attitude, and proportion, was busy with other con- 
templations and comparisons. But with these your 
record has nothing to do. . 

After the Inauguration “ the world” dined, four 
hundred and twenty together, at the Golden Star; and 
really a battering ram would not have been amiss 
a way-clearer to the table, so eager was the crowd to 
come, and so many the postulants obliged to be sent 
away. And what a company! Here, M. - 
Janin ; there, Dr, Spohr, towering in his chair; 
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ot th ty little butterfly Dofia Sola Montes, 
—< Prithout her horse-whip); beyond, Ber- 
and Lindpaintner, Russian noblemen, English 

try, tight-waisted Prussian officers, and here and 
ee spectacled and bearded head, which might 
helong to a doctor of laws or of arts. The hubbub 
was deafening ; and it was a relief to have done, and 

q with the afternoon's concert in the Beethoven 
Hall, which was more crowded than on the first day. 

After the Overture to ‘ Coriolan,’ (scarcely heard, 
owing to the noise) Liszt played the Pianoforte 
Concerto in E flat, possibly as it was never played 
before — occasion, audience, orchestra, and artists 
taken into the account. I must not be considered 
as partial or partizan in pronouncing it the most 
superb pianoforte performance I have ever heard. 
Without trace of those liberties in the shape of 
super-animation, change of passage, and the like, 
yhich all honest persons must have perceived, after 
aweek’s acquaintance, were accidents merely—not 
exsentials—to his playing. Then Mdlle. Tuczek, of 
the Berlin Opera, with rather a hard and extensive 
German soprano voice, but a sound musician-like 
style, sung the air of ‘ The Seraph,’ from the ‘ Mount 
of Olives.” After this came the lovely string Quar- 
tett in E flat, so deliciously led by Herr Hartmann, 
but in too miniature aétyle, or else the Basilica is 
too vast for such delicate chamber music. Then 
the c Minor Symphony, and the Finale to ‘ Fidelio,’ 
the last not very well performed. The solo singers, 
though good, have not (Herr Staudigl excepted) 
been first-rate. Some have complained of the en- 
gagements of the committee ; others have assigned 
jess creditable causes for the silence of such artists 
as Madame Viardot, Pischek, and other known 
celebrities. I have purposely kept clear of reports, 
and the war of pro or con flying about, wishing to 
enjoy without looking at the seamy side of the 
tapestry; but this has been too obvious to escape 
any one having eyes and ears; and there is no 
evading rumours of rehearsals of court music fixed 
by Meyerbeer at precisely such times, and in such 
manner, as were calculated to harass and disturb 
the arrangements of the festival. 

Keeping, then, on the surface,—after having noted 
that there have been sunken rocks and shallows 
innumerable,—the next thing, when the Tuesday's 
concert was over, was a start for Cologne intrepidly 
undertaken by many thousands of people, with a 
rainy night before them, to see the illuminations 
there for Her Majesty. Bonn, too, was lit up in 
honour of its royalty; the birth-house of the com- 
poser draped with ensigns, and garlanded with 
wreaths—the statue not :—a strange omission. 

August 13. 

The musical part of the Festival is now over; 
having been closed by the Artists’ Concert, given 
this morning. Here, especially, I suspect the 
holdings-back and reservés were felt. As the pro- 
gramme stood, matters ran thus:—The Festival 
Cantata, by Dr. Liszt ; a Violoncello Solo, by Moritz 
Sanz; ‘The Partition of the Earth,’ by Haydn, sung 
by Staudig] ; Aria, by Mendelssohn, sung by Madlle. 
Schloss; Pianoforte Concerto, by Weber, played by 
Madame Pleyel, (who, you may not be aware, is 
rated as the first virtuosa on her instrument in 
Europe) ; an Aria, from Mozart's ‘ Cosi,’ by Malle. 
Tuczek ; Chorus of Male Voices, by Beethoven ; 
4ria, from ‘ Fidelio,’ sung by Miss S. Novello; 
‘The Lovely,’ composed by Liszt, sung by Herr 
Gitze ; a Violin Concerto, by Herr Moser ; * Ade- 
laide,’ sung by Malle. Kratky ; a Violoncello Solo, by 
M. Franco Mendes; Aria, from ‘Faust,’ by Malle. 
Sachs; Overture to ‘Egmont.’ I am obliged to 
transcribe this, in proof of the general mediocrity of 
what may be called the exhibitional talent displayed, 
and in regret that such a concourse of musicians 
thould have been assembled to so little purpose, as 
regarded their Artists’ Concert. 

The Beethoven Hall, however, was this morning 
crammed ; it being understood that our Queen and 
H.R. H. the Prince Albert were coming down to 
hear the music. They arrived a good hour and 
three quarters after the appointed time, whence it 
arose that Liszt’s Cantata was repeated, “by 
desire,” on their arrival. I am, therefore, now 
able to speak of it as a composition, and can do so 

estly as a work of promise ; for Liszt, recollect, is 
new as an orchestral composer. The main ideas are 





simple, too often, indeed, brought forward, the author 
appearing to lean to the French style, also adopted 
by Meyerbeer, and of which we had the last and 
most flagrant example in M. David's ‘ Desert’ 
Symphony, and to work by repetition rather than 
elaboration. Nor can I quite subscribe, in what is 
an elegy, to the transfer of themes from the master’s 
own works, which Liszt has done, closing his Cantata 
by an ingenious arrangement of the superb slow 
movement from the Grand Trio, dedicated to the 
Archduke Rudolph. But the instrumental treatment 
of the whole work is picturesque and effective; the 
melody of the first movement, easy and graceful ; 
the modulations good, rarely crude; and there are 
some fine passages of climax. The cantata by no 
means establishes Liszt as a composer; but it an- 
nounces that he is entering the road to become one. 
The words are by Dr. Wolff, your correspondent 
some years ago.* Of the other music performed on 


the occasion, there is little need to speak. 





THE ROXBURGHE BALLADS. 

WE are about to give some account of the con- 
tents of the three folio volumes of Ballads sold at 
the Duke of Roxburghe’s sale for 400/., bought 
privately by Mr. Bright, we believe, for 600/., and 
purchased for the British Museum a few months ago, 
at the price of 5351. The collection is not yet 
accessible to the readers at that institution, but 
they will probably ere long be enabled to refer to 
it; and, in the meantime, extracts from, with remarks 
and criticisms upon the principal productions in it, 
may not be unacceptable. In the whole there are 
not fewer than twelve hundred separate pieces of 
popular poetry, including only a small number of 
duplicates ; of many of them no other copies exist, and 
the rest are of the utmost rarity. Nearly all are in 
black letter. 

There are only three great collections of old bal- 
lads in the empire: that of the late Mr. Heber was 
a fourth, but it was dispersed at the auction of his 
books, as it was wisely thought that nobody would 
buy it entire ; the different productions were there- 
fore divided into lots, according to their subjects, and 
the whole sold for much more than would otherwise 
have been realized. In the instance immediately 
before us the same course ought, perhaps, to have 
been pursued, for the sake of the estate; Mr. Bright’s 
ballads might then have yielded to the executors at 
least one-third more money than they produced. In 
Mr. Heber’s sale lots of ten or fifteen ballads were 
sold at from 15/. to 30/. each lot; whereas it is evident 
that the ballads at Mr. Bright’s auction on the average 
did not bring ten shillings a-piece: about twelve 
hundred ballads were, as we have said, knocked down 
for 5351. The purchase, therefore, on account of 
the British Museum, was an admirable one, and our 
great national London library now contains a larger 
assemblage of ballads than is to be found at Oxford 
or Cambridge. We are to be understood here as 
speaking of mere broadsides: Oxford has rarer poet- 
ical tracts, Cambridge a more valuable series of 
penny histories; but in what are properly termed 
broadside ballads neither of them can at this time 
compete with the British Museum. 

The private collections in this kingdom of such 
pieces are hardly to be named: there are only three 
which deserve any notice, and two of these belong 
to persons who are just as unwilling to let them see 
the light as the third is ready upon all occasions to 
make whatever he may possess useful, by rendering 
it accessible. The contrast is as remarkable as it is 
advantageous: the two first may be somewhat ashamed 
of the smallness of their acquisitions in this depart- 
ment, considering their opportunities, and by keeping 
up a sort of mystery may lead those who know little 
of the matter to suppose that a few scattered speci- 
mens are a connected and valuable series, 

The reasons why productions of this class are scarce 
are very obvious, Nostri veteres versus ubi sunt ? 
exclaims Cicero; and Mr. Macaulay, in the preface 
to his ‘Lays of Ancient Rome,’ has incontestibly 
shown—first, that there must have been old Latin 
ballads; and secondly, that they had all been lost by 
the age of Augustus. With us the case is almost as 





* We were indebted to Dr. Wolff for the excellent account 
of German Fmqe mn of the Nineteenth Century,’ which 
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bad: the songs that our minstrels used to accompany 
on the harp have nearly all perished, and even of those 
which our ballad-singers, two or three hundred years 
ago, were accustomed to chant in our streets and 
highways, comparatively few remain: many must 
have been lost, to one that has come down to us, 
One of the earliest traces of what may properly be 
called ballad-singing is to be found in a letter dated 
in 1537, when an itinerant musician with “a crowd 
ora fiddle” gave offence by a ‘ Hunt is up,’ in which 
he satirically handled the Duke of Norfolk and the 
Earls of Surrey and Shrewsbury, as well as some 
dignitaries of the Church :— 

The hunt is up, the hunt is up, &c. 

The Masters of Art and Doctors of Divinity 

Have brought this realm out of good unity. 

Three noblemen have take this to stay, 

My Lord of Norfolk, Lord of Surray, 

And my Lord of Shrewsbury: 

The Duke of Suffolk might have made England merry. 

This relic was unknown to all the collectors of 
materials for the history of our popular literature, 
and is derived from the original information against 
John Hogan, the political ballad-singer, preserved in 
the Rolls Chapel. 

There is probably nothing as old as this in the three 
volumes known as the Roxburghe Collection ; but it 
is often very difficult to decide on the date of par- 
ticular pieces. It sometimes happens that a song, 
existing only in an impression as recent as the time 
of Charles IT., is really as old as the reign of Elizabeth, 
and may be proved to be so from internal evidence. 
The fact, no doubt, was, that the ballad was 
frequently reprinted on account of its popularity, 
and that all the older editions have been lost. At 
other times we have editions in regular succession: 
for instance, a capital AZsopian apologue of * The 
Lark and her Family’ was, as far as we know, first 
printed in 1563, with the name of the versifyer, 
Arthur Bourcher, at the end ; but we are acquainted 
with copies of it in 1571, 1579, 1586, 1603, 1624, 
and we find it also in one of the Roxburghe volumes, 
without date, but the type affording clear proof that 
it came from the press while Charles II., or perhaps 
even his successor, was on the throne. This, how- 
ever, is a case of rare occurrence: of very few bal- 
lads so many and such ancient impressions are known, 
and we are frequently most glad to content ourselves 
with an edition of a broadside between 1660 and 
1690, which was originally, perhaps, a full century 
older. 

We may farther illustrate this point by reference 
toa popular poem on a subject which produced a 
volume from the learned Mr. Douce, but of which 
poem he was entirely ignorant. It bears the title 
of *Death’s Dance ;’ and it purports to have been 
“ Printed at London by H. Gosson,” who succeeded 
his father, Thomas Gosson, as a publisher of many 
ephemeral productions. Mr. Douce, had he lived 
till now, would have grieved bitterly at the omission 
of this satirical ballad in his book; and had not the 
late Mr. Bright been so chary of his three volumes, 
and so afraid lest anybody should even know that he 
possessed them, Mr. Douce’s ‘ Dissertation on the 
Dance of Death’ would not have been left thus in- 
complete. Our reason for mentioning this ballad is, 
because it is unquestionably much more ancient than 
the time (about 1640) when the undated impression 
was published by Henry Gosson: it is one of many 
pieces of the kind which must have been written 
considerably more than fifty years before the period 
of the sole existing copy in the Roxburghe Collection. 
It opens as follows :— 


If Death would come to shew his face 
as he dare shew his powre, 

And sit at every rich man’s place, 
both every day and howre, 

He would amaze them every one 
to see him standing there, 

And wish that soone he would be gone 
from all their dwellings faire. 


Or if that Death would take the paines 
to goe to the water-side, 

Where merchants purchase golden gaines 
to pranke them up in pride ; 

And bid them thinke upon the poore, 
or else “ Ile see you soone,” 

There would be given then at their doore 
good alms both night and noone. 


Afterwards the writer (whose name is unrecorded) 
supposes Death to visit the Exchange, Westminster 
Hall, St. Paul’s, various “ tippling houses,” gaming 
houses, &c., giving some curious and amusing 
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touches at the manners of the time ; but he is par- 
ticularly severe upon persons in trade :— 
If Death would take his dayly course 
where tradesmen sell their ware, 
His welcome, sure, would be more worse 
than those of monyes bare : 
It would affright thein for to see 
his leane and hollow lookes, 
If Death would say, ** Come, shew to ine 
my reckoning in your bookes.” 
If Death would through the markets trace, 
where Conscience us'd to dwell, 
And take but there a huckster’s place, 
he might do wondrous well: 
High prices would abated be, 
and nothing found too deare ; 
When Death should call “Come buy of me!” 
*twould put them all in feare. 
Just afterwards we meet with the subsequent stanza: 
If Death would prove a gentleman, 
and come to court our dames, 
And do the best of all he can 
to blazen forth their names ; 
Yet should he little welcome have 
amongst so fayre a crew, 
That daily go sv fine and brave, 
when they his face do view. 

Thomas Gosson (the predecessor in business, of 
H. Gosson, for whom this broadside was printed,) was 
probably brother to Stephen Gosson, the puritanical 
enemy of dramatic perfurmances, who published his 
*School of Abuse,’ in which he attacked them, in 
1579. In 1595, he printed anonymously a small 
tract, in verse, called ‘ Pleasant Quips for Upstart 
New-fangled Gentlewomen,’ and he was indisputably 
a very clever and powerful writer. We are without 
any external evidence, but we feel persuaded that 
this ballad of * Death’s Dance’ was by him, written 
before the close of the reign of Elizabeth, and 
originally printed by Thomas Gosson. The ouly 
existing impression for H. Gosson was indisputably 
areprint. It ends with this warning:— 

For Death hath promised to come, 
and come he will indeed; 

Therefore, [ warne you, all and some, 
beware and take good heed ; 

For what you do, or what you be, 
hee’s sure to find and know you: 
Though he be blind and cannot see, 

in earth he will bestow you. 

Orthography is, of course, no test of the age of a 
reprinted ballad, because, in reprinting it, the com- 
positor sometimes used the old spelling of the copy 
before him, and sometimes the improved (so to call 
it) spelling of his own day. 

It now and then happens that the period when a 
ballad was written and printed can be distinctly 
ascertained from evidence supplied by itself. Such 
is the case with another production on the ‘ Dance of 
Death,’ in the Roxburghe Collection; it has no 
printer’s name, but merely the word Finis at the 
close ; and the title it bears ia, ‘The doleful Dance 
and Song of Death; intituled Dance after my Pipe.’ 
It opens thus singularly :— 

Can you dance the shaking of the sliects, 
A dance that every one must do? 
Can you trim it up with dainty sweets, 
And everything that ‘longs thereto ? 
Make ready then your winding sheet, 
And see how you can bestir your feet, 
For Death is the man that all must meet. 
Here is nothing to fix the date; but the stanza we 
are about to quote shows that, although reprinted 
perhaps fifty or sixty years after it first came out, it 
must have been originally published as early as 
1577 or 1578. Death speaks :— 
Think you on the solemn ‘Sizes past, 
How suddenly in Oxfordshire 
I came, and made the Judges all agast, 





impressions, but inserted by some subsequent ballad- 
writer for the purpose of noticing or satirizing a 
custom or peculiarity of the day when the reprint 
was published. We may select one proof of this 
assertion from a humorous and pungent broadside, 
called *The Map of Mock-beggar Hall,’ of which 
there are two copies in the collection, one consider- 
ably older than the other. It commences, and is 
continued, in the subsequent strain :— 
I reade in ancient times of yore, 
That men of worthy calling 
Built almes houses and spittles store, 
Which now are all down falling ; 
And few men seeke them to repaire, 
Nor is there one among twenty 
That in good deeds will take any care, 
While Mock-beygar Hall stands empty. 
The last line is the burden of the song, and is re- 
peated at the end of every staff, although the author 
nowhere explains precisely what he means by 
“ Mock-beggar Hall.” It seems to have reference 
to some lost production of the same kind, in which 
it was introduced and celebrated. The following 
stanza is new in the later of the two copies, and 
satirically refers to the then modern practice of 
riding in coaches :— 
Methinks it is a great reproach 
To those that are nobly descended, 
Who for their pleasures cannot have a coach, 
Wherewith they might be attended, 
But every beggarly Jacke and Gill, 
‘That eat scarce a good meal in twenty, 
Must through the streets be jolted still, 
While Mock-beggar Hall stands empty. 
Another stanza, not entirely new, but with some 
important changes from the older copy (to which we 
shall advert presently), is this:— 
There’s some are rattled through the streets, 
Probatum est, 1 tell it, 
Whose names are wrapt in parchment sheets ; 
It grieves my heart to spell it: 
They are not able two men to keepe, 
With a coachman they must content be, 
Which at playhouse doores in his box lies asleep, 
While Mock-beggar Hall stands empty. 
Our last two quotations are from the copy of ‘ The 
Map of Mock-beggar Hall,’ which was “ printed at 
London for Richard Harper, neere to the Hospitall 
gate in Smithfield,” which is the most modern of the 
two by perhaps thirty or forty years, for neither 
broadside has any distinct date. We know that 
about 1630, or a little later, the custom of riding to 
theatres on horseback was generally abandoned in 
favour of being driven there in coaches, so much so 
that the Lord Mayor of London and the Court were 
called upon to interfere to prevent the stoppage of 
the streets. To this public inconvenience the most 
recent copy of the ballad makes allusion, and on 
this account we may fix its date at about 1635. The 
more ancient copy was probably printed quite early 
in the reign of James I.; but in our memorandum 
we have omitted to note by whom it was published, 
though we are confident that it was without any 
date of the year. On this account, it does not at all 
follow, that because ballads contain temporary allu- 
sions, they were not older than such allusions. Thus, 
in a comic ballad, “ printed at London for H. G.” 
i.e. Henry Gosson, entitled * There’s Nothing to be 
had without Money,’ we meet with the following 
stanzas :— 
All parts of London I have tride, 
Where merchants’ wares are plenty, 
The Royal Exchange and faire Cheapside, 
With speeches fine and dainty, 
To bring me in for to behold 
Their shops of silver and of gold ; 





And justices that did appear ; 
And took both Bell and Baram away, 
And many a worthy man that day, 
And all their bodies brought to clay. 

Stow’s ‘ Annals’ (edit. 1605, p. 1154), under date 
of 4th, Sth, and 6th July, 1577, contains an account 
of these “solemn Assizes” at Oxford, when, among 
many others, Chief Baron Bell and Serjeant Baram 
died of the jail-fever, brought by infected prisoners 
into the court. This is a curious point, although the 
ballad itself is of little or no poetical value. 

In another remark, respecting the true age of par- 
ticular ballads, we shall be fully borne out by the 
three folios now in the Museum, There are several 
ballads, of which there are duplicates, if not tripli- 
cates, of considerably later dates than the original 
copy ; and into the edition or editions of later date 
are inserted lines and stanzas not found in the older 


| But God a mercy, penny. 


There might I chuse what wares I would, 
For my contentment once a day 
| I walk'd for recreation 
| Through Pauls, Ludgate and Fleet-street gay, 
| To raise an elevation : 

Sometimes my humour is to range 

To Temple, Strand, and New Exchange, 

To see their fashions rare and strange ; 

But God a mercy, penny. 

It is quite certain, therefore, that this last part of 
the stanza was written after the death of Elizabeth ; 
but there are other copies (not in the Roxburghe 
volumes, but in private hands) of the same ballad 
that have no allusion to the New Exchange. One 
of them gives the last three lines as follows :— 


Sometimes my humour is to land 
From boat at Temple or the Strand, 


Another in these terms:— 
Sometimes my humour is to go 
‘to Temple, Strand, or Pimlico, 
To drink good ale or Charnico, 
To find a ballad in three several states, with changes 
adapted to different periods, is unusual, but by ho 
means unprecedented; and it is a circumstance 
upon which nobody, who has written on the Subject 
of our early popular poetry, has remarked, The 
burden of the ballad will remind the reader of the 
song ‘Gramercy, mine own Purse,’ attributed to 
Dame Juliana Berners, and inserted in Ritson’y 
* Ancient Songs,’ Vol. IL. edit. 1829. 
There isa fine old satirical broadside in the Collec. 
tion now deposited in the Museum, of which, if we 
mistake not, there is an carlier (and perhaps a better) 
copy in the Pepysian Library at Cambridge ; but ay 
introduction to that edifice is so difficult to be ob. 
tained, and the means of examination, to those who 
are admitted, so insufficient, that we cannot pretend 
to speak positively. Sure we are that what is con. 
tained in the Roxburghe volumes must be in some 
respects a modernization ; but be it so or not, it isa 
severe rebuke to all who formerly neglected Christmas 
hospitality and charity. It is entitled ‘ Christmas 
Lamentation for the Losse of his Acquaintance, 
showing how he is forst to leave the Country, and 
come to London.’ It isin a very peculiar, but striking 
measure, and is said to be sung “ to the tune of Now 
Spring is come.” The second stanza is thus forcibly 
written :-— 
Christmas bread and beefe is turned into stones, 
Into stones, into stones, into stones, 
And silken rags; 
And Ladye Money sleepes and makes moanes, 
And makes mvanes, and makes moanes, and makes moanes, 
In miser’s bags. 
In houses where pleasures once did abound, 
Nought but a dogge and a shepherd is found, 
Welladay! 
Places where Cliristmas revels did keepe, 
Are now become habitations for sheepe, 
Welladay, welladay, welladay! 

Where should I stay ? 












































































There can be little doubt that the next stanza was 
interpolated in the early part of the reign of JamesI.,, 
from the mention it contains of yellow starch, then 
so much in fashion, though it had been used earlier: 
we apprehend that it will be found, in its more 
ancient state, in the copy Pepys bequeathed to Mag- 
dalen College, Cambridge. 
Since pride came up with the yellow starch, 
Yellow starch, yellow starch, yellow starch, 
Poore folkes doe want, 
And nothing the rich man will to them give, 
To them give, to them give, to them give, 
But doe them taunt. 
For charity from the country is fled, 
And in her place hath nought left but need, 
Welladay! 
And corne is growne to so high a price, 
It makes poore men cry with weeping eyes, 
Welladay, welladay,-welladay! 
Where should I stay? 
The copy we have used purports to have beea 
“ printed at London for F. C., dwelling in the Old 
Bayly,” F.C. being the initials of Francis Coles, who 
was a comparatively modern publisher. ; 
We have reason to think that * Poor Robin's 
Dream,’ commonly called Poor Charity, is one of the 
most ancient ballads in the whole of the three Rox- 
burghe volumes: it is of a moral character, and 
brings Time, Conscience, Plain-dealing, Dissimulation, 
Charity, Truth, and some other abstract and allego- 
rical persons to figure on a stage, something in the 
manner of the moral plays or moralities which suc- 
ceeded the old scriptural dramas, and preceded plays 
founded upon life and history. Poor Robin, ¢ream- 
ing, fancies that he sees a stage set up and pulled 
down exactly in the way in which, at a remote period, 
it used to be temporarily erected and removed, 
whether in an open space in a town, or in an Inn 
yard: on this stage, the stage of life, he sees various 
characters perform, and the first he mentions }s 
Time, who is described, no doubt, very much as . 
was exhibited in Shakspeare’s ‘ Winter's Tale,’ an 
: : : . ie 
in the play in which, according to Henslowe’s Diary 
(Shakespeare Society’s impression, p. 167), he was 
introduced in the year 1600 :— 
The first that acted, I protest, er 
Was Time, with a glass and a scithe in his hand, 
With the globe of the world upon his breast, 
To show that the same he could command: . 
There’s a time for to work, and a time for to play, 
A time to borrow, and a time to pay, 





To see the sights on every hand. 





And a time that doth call us all away. 
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Conscience, who next enters, is thus spoken of :— 

Conscience in order takes his place, 
‘And very gallantly plays his part: 
He fears not to fly in a ruler’s face, 
Although it cuts him to the heart : 
He tells them all this is the latter age, 
Which put the actors In such a rage, 
That they kick’d poor Conscience off the stage. 
Dissimulation and Charity are introduced in the 
following Manner :— 
. Dissimulation mounted the stage, 
But he was cloathed in gallant attire: 
He was acquainted with Youth and Age ; 
Many his company did desire. 
They entertained him in their very breast: 
There he could have harbour and quietly rest, 
For dissemblcrs and turn-coats fare the best. 
Then cometh in poor Charity: 
Methinks she looketh wondrous old; 
She quiver’d and she quak’'d most piteously, 
It griev'd me to think she was grown so cold. 
She had been in the city and in the country, 
Amongst the lawyers and nobility, 
ut there was ne room for poor Charity. 

The impression from which our extracts are taken 
js obviously a comparatively modern one, and pur- 
ports to have been ** Printed by J. Lock, for J. Clark, 
at the Harp and Bible in West Smithfield.” ‘There 
js no date of the year, but the reprint must have been 
made towards the close of the seventeenth century, 
and we may safely conelude that the ballad was ori- 
ginally produced considerably more than a century 
before. : 

Here we pause for the present, but we shall con- 
tinue the subject next week, with some ballads hi- 
therto unknown, and illustrative of songs in *Walton’s 


Angler.’ 





JESUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

Sone recent discoveries made in the chapel of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, are of so interesting a character 
that they deserve a notice in your pages, where we 
usually meet with a record of all archeological re- 
starches, and their results. 

Many of your readers are probably aware that this 
chapel was originally the conventual church belong- 
ing to the nunnery of St. Rhadegund, and that when 
this establishment was dissolved, in 1496, by Bishop 
Alcock, on account of the profligacy of its inmates, 
and Jesus College erected in its stead, it, together 
with several other parts of the conventual buildings, 
was converted to the use of the academic foundation. 
The nuns’ church was cruciform, with a low square 
tower at the intersection, the character of the archi- 
tecture being transitional Norman and early English. 
It was evident to any one who examined the chapel, 
that considerable alterations had been made in it at 
the time of its change of destination, though the exact 
nature of these was little known until, within the 
course, of the last few months, the stripping off the 
coat of plaster which had been allowed for years to 
disfigure the interior revealed many hidden and un- 

ted beauties. Towards the middle of the last 
century, that dreariest period for English art, the 
chapel had been “ repaired and beautified” according 
to the prevailing taste of the day, which iooked upon 
Gothic as a heavy barbarous style fit only for the 
benighted monks who lived in the dark ages, and shut 
its eyes to beauties anywhere, save in buildings erect- 
ed after the rules of Scamozzi or Palladio. This 
miserably perverted taste did us great injury at Cam- 
bridge—the picturesque old quadrangles of our col- 
leges, with their mullioned windows, and low gabled 
dormers, were reformed according to Italian laws, 
and the picturesque irregularity which appears in 
Loggan’s plates, and which we still see and admire so 
much in those colleges whose poverty did not permit 
them to conform to the mania of the day, gave place 
toa dreary sash-windowed uniformity—soul-less and 
idea-less, It is true Jesus College, on the whole, did 
hot suffer quite as much as some others in its general 
fabric, though, through a large extent of its exterior, 
tall sash windows were substituted in the room of the 
orginal mullioned Tudor iights; but the same per- 
‘erted taste which underpinned the rich coved roofs 
a Queen's and Magdalene, and swathed the chapel of 
the latter college in wrappings of drab plaster, did all 
teould to destroy the religious character of the 
chapel under consideration—a flat whitewashed ceil- 
ing was accordingly drawn across the dark oak beams, 
cutting off the point of the last window—the choir 
ach was walled up to exclude draughts, and an Tonic 
Pedimented doorway in the miserably insipid style of 





the Adams, of Adelphi and Portland Place celebrity, 
gave entrance from the ante-chapel—the carved 
stalls and misereres were ejected, and scattered hither 
and thither, one still remaining in the master’s lodge, 
and others elsewhere. The exquisite belfry story was 
hidden by a rude flooring; the beautiful piscena and 
arcades at the east end of the choir were barbarously 
mutilated, and concealed behind a deal wainscotting, 
painted to imitate mahogany, which had been allowed 
to usurp the place of the old stalls—of course the 
whole interior was whitewashed, and all appearance 
of antiquity, as far as possible, done away. All re- 
mained thus barbarized till 1815, when some tempo- 
rary repairs having brought to light the piscena and 
arcade, the wainscot covering them was removed, and 
the piscena, which had been much injured, repaired, 
but without the slightest Gothic feeling in the new 
stone work. At the same time some heraldic painted 
glass was inserted in the east window, rich in effect, 
but most inappropriately placed. Since that time it 
has often been proposed to carry on the good work, 
and completely restore the chapel to its pristine cha- 
racter: nothing, however, was done until the present 
year, when, under the direction of Mr. Salvin, the 
able restorer of the Round Church, the plaster was 
removed, and many interesting discoveries made. 
Those who have visited the chapel will remember, 
that while the walls of the choir, for about two-thirds 
of its length towards the west, are quite plain, simply 
pierced with two obtuse-headed, debased Tudor win- 
dows—towards the east succeeds a continuous range 
of the most graceful lancets, the spaces between them 
being occupied with slender clustered shafts and rich 
mouldings. It has often been a matter of curious 
question, how it should be that such exceeding rich- 
ness in one part of the chapel should be succeeded 
by such extreme rudeness in the other; nor could any 
satisfactory reason be assigned for this discrepancy 
until the late researches brought to light a series of 
early English piers and arches built into the wall, and 
till now hidden with plaster, which originally com- 
municated with an aisle extending beyond the choir 
for about two-thirds of its length on either side, the 
foundations of which have been discovered by digging 
outside the walls of the existing chapel. Similar 
arches have been found, treated in like manner, in 
the eastern wall of the transepts, forming the com- 
munication between them and the aisles. The arch 
in the south transept is very large and lofty, almost 
equal in dimensions to the adjacent tower arches, so 
that the aisle on this side must have been of con- 
siderable size. In the east wall of the chapel traces 
of a quintuplet of lancets, of unequal height, have 
been discovered, which it is hoped will soon replace 
Bishop Alcock’s meagre debased five-light window. 

The history of these alterations would seem plain; 
the worthy Bishop, on taking to the dismantled esta- 
blishment, found a church inconveniently large for the 
purposes of a College chapel, and dealing with it, as in 
later times Wolsey did with the church of St. Frides- 
wide, (now Oxford Cathedral,) he pulled down the 
aisles, shortened the nave, turning part of it into 
collegerooms, and lowered the roofs throughout, which 
were probably in bad repair, the dissolute sisterhood 
having taken no great care of their buildings. These 
alterations rendered the insertion of new windows 
necessary, Which were built in the prevalent taste 
of the time. 

What the intentions of the Society are at present 
I cannot precisely tell ; as far as I could learn, they 
purpose replacing the original high-pitched roof of 
the chancel, and restoring the eastern lancets, which, 
together with all the other lancets, will be glazed 
with rich stained glass, the present coats of arms being 
removed to the exquisite oriel in the hall : the stalls 
will be restored; and the blank wall being thrown 
down, an appropriate roodscreen will take its place ; 
while the belfry story will be opened, and its exqui- 
site arcades seen once more without the necessity of 
threading a corkscrew stair of the narrowest dimen- 
sions. Whether they purpose restoring the aisles, or, 
if not, how they propose to exhibit the beautiful 
arches so lately discovered, I am not able to state ; 
it is to be hoped so good a work will not be thwarted 
by any deficiency either in zeal or generosity, on the 
part of the members of the Society : appearances are 
at present very encouraging. 

Yours, &e. D.S. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


We mentioned, last week, a very praiseworthy 
resolution of the Council of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy ; by which that body had epened its Exhi- 
bition to the operative classes, at the admission-price 
within their means—to call it nominal is the old 
mistake,of one penny. A penny, out of the 
earnings which are reckoned at so many shillings per 
week, is a more substantive and important deduction 
than a shilling from the income whose expression is 
the same figure multiplied by 12:—and the /Jatter 
price acts as a positive exclusion upon a large public, 
whom our immediate ancestors held it “ wisdom” 
to except from the education-franchise altogether. 
It is a dangerous thing to have an exception larger 
than the rule, where a rule is good for anything; and 
the world is gradually coming, through many suffer- 
ings, at a better logic. The smock-frock and fustian 
jacket habitually wandering in the temples of the 
Muses, and universal suffrage on questions of the 
Arts, are the signs of a grander revolution within the 
last fifty years, than any accomplished since the first 
establishment of Christianity—of whose law ofequality 
they are but a new and striking application. Practi- 
cally, the old readings are not got rid of, yet; but there 
is only a dull bigot, here and there, now left, who 
ventures openly to assail the new.—But to return: 
it may not be without its uses to record, on the testi- 
mony of the Dublin Evening Post, some of the results 
of the measure in question. On the day when the 
notice first appeared, there were, according to that 
paper, 1,300 visitors; and this number had increased, 
on the next, to 4,000! So much for the popular 
appetite for this refined species of food—so long and 
obstinately denied. The popular mind has been, 
by a system of exclusions, confined to the grossest 
stimulants,—and then reproached with the coarseness 
of its tastes. The people were driven, by the shut- 
ting against them of all the doors of knowledge, to 
the alehouse and the bull-ring, for their recreation ; 
and the manners and habits of the alehouse and the 
bull-ring were then urged asa reason for keeping the 
doors shut. Within vicious logical circles like these 
has the spirit of the nation been long imprisoned. 
There is, virtually, an end of this bad magic. One 
by one, the people have succeeded in forcing these 
vicious circles; and many good and generous men 
have been surprised to find, that all the evil spirits 
who were supposed to threaten without them were 
the mere conjurations of ignorance,—or something 
worse. It is satisfactory to find that every door 
opened to the people furnishes an argument for the 
opening of another. To prove the anxiety of the 
operative class, in Dublin, to glean all possible in- 
formation respecting the pictures, it is stated that 400 
catalogueswere sold in two days, and not one remained 
to supply the demand for them. “ The quiet, re- 
spectable and orderly demeanour” of these penny 
visitors is insisted on, in terms which are a fresh 
corroboration of the testimony borne by the Dean 
of Durham to the fitness of the masses for such 
enjoyments. Measures like these are the true auxi- 
liaries of the Temperance movement. As the people 
were driven to the alehouse by closing the temples 
against them, so, if you would shut up the alehouse, 
let them into the temples. We venture to hope 
that the example of this Dublin body may suggest 
to the Council of our English Royal Academy the 
propriety of making an arrangement, by which the 
operative public may have access to their rooms in 
the National Gallery, during some portion at least 
of their future Exhibitions. 

We hear that the Corporation of Manchester, in 
a spirit worthy of the present age, and with a liber- 
ality and munificence only to be paralleled in the 
past, has resolved to avail itself of Mr. Ewart’s Bill, 
for the purpose of immediately establishing in that 
town a Museum illustrative of all the industrial arts, 
with the various applications of Science and Art to 
economic purposes. It is proposed to erect a splen- 
did building, at the cost of 100,000/.!—the galleries 
of which are to be so arranged, that, whilst they accom- 
modate the permanent collection, they will afford 
ample space and convenience for an annual exposition 
of British Art. Two lecture rooms are to be con- 
nected with the building, and lectures by men of 
eminence are to be delivered at stated seasons. Itis 
proposed that all the advantages of the establishment 
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shall be open to the labouring classes, during the 
evenings, at a charge of a penny only for each indi- 
vidual. Some of the most influential manufacturers 
are interesting themselves zealously to secure the 
completion of this design upon the broadest basis of 
liberality. 

The works of Art—277 in number—selected by 
the prizeholders in the present year’s lottery of the 
Art-Union, from the picture-exhibitions of the season, 
have been placed in the Gallery in Suffolk-street, for 
an Exhibition of their own. If the principle of 
selection were a true one—such as could give to an 
institution like the one in question a wholesome 
action upon the higher and more permanent interests 
of Art,—this exhibition should represent (within the 
limits of the prices given) the highest excellence, 
in one combined expression, of the other five. How 
far the present result is such a commentary upon the 
utility of this association as an Art-lever, our readers 
may now judge for themselves :—our own opinion is 
readily gathered, as a necessary inference, from the 
remarks which we have already made on most of 
these particular works, and on the others from beside 
which they have been chosen. There is no remedy 
for what may be deficient, save in a committee of 
selection duly qualified —the choice of the individual 
prize-holder being limited within the field so nar- 
rowed, instead of being left to stumble amid all the 
inequalities of the five exhibitions.—The two prin- 
cipal prizes, of 300/. each, have been applied in the 
purchase of Mr. Elmore’s ‘ Origin of the Guelph 
and Ghibelline Quarrel,’ and Mr. Marshall’s marble 
group of ‘The First Whisper of Love.—The 2001. 
prize-holders have selected Mr, Hart's ‘ Parting of 
Sir Thomas More from his Daughter, and Mr. Clax- 
ton’s ‘ Jews lamenting over the Ruins of Jerusalem,’ 
—the 150/. prize-holders, Mr. Hart’s ‘ Simchutt’s 
Torah,’ or * Festival of the Law,’ Mr. Lee’s * Stone- 
Quarry,’ and Mr. Witherington’s pastoral group of 
* The Greeting,’—and the prize-holders of 1007. Mr. 
Leitch’s ‘ View in Naples,’ Mr. Creswick’s ‘ Wind- 
ings of a River,’ Mr. Middleton’s * Absent Philoso- 
pher,’ Mr. Miller's ‘ Turkish Merchant,’ Mr. Phillips's 
‘Illicit Still,’ and Mr. E, W. Cooke’s ‘ Coblentz.’ 
Amongst the other artists whose works have been 
selected, are the names of Chalon, R. A., Cooper, 
R.A., Inskipp, Clint, Hurlstone, J. Bridges, E. 
Williams, sen., Linnell, Clater, A. Johnston, Pyne, 
De Wint, W. Bone, jun., Sangiovanni, Leahey, Cop- 
ley Fielding, Fahey, Penley, Prout, F. Taylor, A., 
and Oakley. 

Restorations are proceeding in the lower ward of 
Windsor Castle. The Salisbury Tower is being 
entirely rebuilt, and Henry the Eighth’s Gateway, 
opposite St. George’s Chapel, is also under extensive 
repair. We are glad to see that the Dean and 
Chapter are continuing to add stained glass to the 
Chapel. Memorial windows, opposite the tombs of 
Edward the Fourth and Henry the Sixth, have been 
recently inserted in the north and south aisles. The 
bright colours completely kill the murky umber pic- 
tures inserted in the windows at the east of the aisles. 
We regret to say, thaf we find the complaints of 
numerous correspondents confirmed, respecting the 
closing of the state rooms at the north side of the 
Palace,—which contain all the best pictures. These 
rooms have been wholly closed to the public, since 
the visit of the King of France in the autumn of 
last year.—We shall endeavour to learn the cause of 
this curtailment of a privilege which the public have 
so long enjoyed.—By the way, it may be convenient 
to some of our readers to be told, that the new bridge 
at Hungerford has declined the name which the 
neighbouring fish-market makes vulgar,—and assumed 
the more aristocratic denomination of Charing-cross 
Suspension Bridge. 

The Taylor Museum at Oxford is approaching 
completion, and is to be opened at the commencement 
of the next term. Already, the Pomfret Marbles, a 
collection remarkable for its very mixed and indif- 
ferent specimens, chiefly of Roman sculptures, have 
been removed into the basement, from the quadrangle 
of the Schools,—and likewise casts of the principal 
of Chantrey’s works. 

The Demon of Fire is making the round of the 
world; and has, again, been let loose on the city of 
New York. Property to the amount of five or six 
millions of dollars, and upwards of three hundred 
houses, including some of the finest hotels in the 





city, and large portions of its noblest streets—Broad- 
street, for instance, and the far-famed Broadway 
—have perished, before his wrath. 

Mr. Macready has, it is said, completed an engage- 
ment with the manager of the Princess's Theatre, for 
a term which will commence early in November, 
and be interrupted, at the close of six weeks, by 
provincial engagements,—whence he will return to 
complete his number of representations with Mr. 
Maddox. 

The Paris papers lament the death, at the age of 
fifty-nine, of M. Selligue, the author of a great variety 
of scientific applications to the purposes of trade and 
manufacture—of which a long list is given——We 
learn, by the same papers, that the Academy of 
Sciences has elected M. Laurent, professor of che- 
mistry at the Faculty of Sciences in Bordeaux, to 
fill the vacant place of corresponding member in its 
chemical section. Amongst the names presented 
to the Academy by that section—with a request, 
however, that the choice of the latter might fall upon 
a Frenchman—we find those of Mr. Graham, of 
London, and Dr. Kane, of Dublin. The vacancy 
to be supplied was occasioned by the recent election 
of Mr. Faraday to the more honourable place of 
foreign associate——M. Halévy is engaged upon a 
new four-act opera, for the Académie Frangaise—to 
be completed by March next, and whose libretto has 
been furnished by M. Hippolyte Lucas. 

The Scientific Congress about to assemble, on the 
Ist of September, at Rheims, promises, it is said, 
to be well attended; many persons of scientific 
distinction, both native and foreigners, having an- 
nounced to its president, the Archbishop, their in- 
tention of taking part in its discussions, 

Last month, was held, at Frankfort, a congress of 
Rabbins,—composed of seventy-seven members, re- 
presenting nearly all the great Hebrew communities 
of Germany—for the purpose of agreeing upon the 
expurgation from the Judaic worship of those cere- 
monials and customs which are no longer in harmony 
with the spirit and manners of the age. We mention 
the meeting, both as important in itself—an example 
to other communities than those of the Jews—and 
that we may have the pleasure of recording the 
progress of religious tolerance, as exhibited in the 
enlightened courtesy and respect paid to the members 
of the congress, in one of the strongholds of the 
ancient prejudice against the Hebrew. The Singing 
Association, composed entirely of Christians, gave a 
musical festival in their honour, in the garden of 
their hotel :—most of the senators, and a great number 
of the magistrates and other functionaries, took part 
in the banquet offered to the Rabbins by the Consis- 
tory :—and the directory of the Grand Theatre pro- 
duced, for the occasion, Lessing’s Nathan the Wise 
—placing their best boxes at the disposition of the 
congress, 

From Prague, we hear of the death, at. the age of 
seventy-seven, of the Hebrew merchant, Maurice Ze- 
dekauer—a man whose title to a record in pages like 
ours, consists, not in the princely fortune which was 
the work of his own honourable toil, but in the noble 
use which he made of it. Fifty years ago, M. Zede- 
kauer came, penniless, to Prague ; and he has left 
behind him seven millions of florins—700,000/. In 
his lifetime, he devoted the larger part of his immense 
revenues to the encouragement of science, art, and 
national industry,—and to the relief of the indigent, 
without distinction of religion or race; and, by his 
will, he has bequeathed three millions of florins— 
300,000/.—amongst the benevolent institutions of all 
the principal cities of Bohemia. He was followed 
to the cemetery of his nation, by men of all ranks 
and beliefs—the poor, of course,—the civil and 





military authorities of the capital,—all its distinguish- 
ed men,—and, it is very pleasant to add, many | 
clergymen of various christian sects. Every where, | 
the spirit is passing into dishonour, which would once | 
have “ spit upon the Jewish gabardine,” or trampled | 
on the grave, of a man like this. 
From Hanover, we learn, that Dr. Grotefend, the | 
Director of the Royal Gymnasium in that capital,— 
who has acquired celebrity by his researches on the 
arrow-headed inscriptions,—is occupied in preparing 
for the press an unpublished correspondence between 
Leibnitz and Antoine Arnaud, the famous Jansenist, 
who died in 1618..Among the literary projects 
announced, for completing the chain of periodical 


communication which is binding together the 
and cities of the world, we may mention that of 
newspaper about to be established, it is said in the 
city of Jerusalem. ; 

The Prussian government has given its consent 
the formation of a Polish National Seminary 
Posen ; the new establishment to have the same chairs 
as the Faculty of Catholic Theology at Breslau 
but in most of these, the courses to be given in the 
Polish tongue. It is said, that the professorshi 
of national literature, mathematics, and mee 
philosophy, have been offered to so many learned 
Poles.—From Copenhagen, we find it stated, that the 
King of Denmark has issued an ordinance directi 
that singing shall be taught in all the Latin Schools of 
the kingdom—institutions resembling the Royal 
Colleges of France.—In Vienna, the Emperor has 
been distributing rewards, in the Grand reception 
Hall of the Palace, after the example of the King of 
the French, to the mechanics and manufacturers who 
contributed tothe Exhibition of the Trades, in that 
city. The testimonials bestowed, on the i 
were 830 in number;—109 gold medals, 188 of silver 
and 270 of bronze. The remaining rewards wer 
263 “ honourable mentions.” 

(Closing of the present Exhibition.) 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery, with a SELECTION of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS and those of the late SIR A. CALLCOTT, R.A., and 
other deceased British Artists, is OPEN daily, from Ten in the 
eae 3 till Six tinge feo and will be CLOSED on SATUR. 
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DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD. 
MITTANCE.—Now OPEN, with a new and highly interesti 
exhibition, representingthe CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDELBERG 
(formerly the residence of the Electors Palatine of the Rhine) 
under the various aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Even. 
ing; and the exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME 
at Paris, as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so 
universally admired. Both pictures are painted by Le Chevalier Re- 
noux. Open from 10 till 6. Admittance to view both Pictures—Saloon, 
1s.; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. 


A MAGNIFICENT, EXTENSIVE, AND UNIQUE COL- 
LECTION of TROPICAL FRUITS, modelled by Mons. Grimand 
during his long residence in the Isle of France, is just deposited at 
the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. The ATMO- 
SPHERIC RAILWAY is lectured upon by Professor Bachhof- 
ner, and exhibited Daily, and in the Evenings. A new American 
Invention, COLEMAN'S PATENT LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE, 
fe ing and d di inclined planes on railways without 
the aid of stationary power. SWIMMING and DIVING illustrated 
by the son of Captain Stevens, the celebrated teacher of Swimming, 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays at Two o'clock, and on the 
evenings of Tuesdays and Thursdays at half-past Eight o'clock, The 
other Exhibitions, &c. as usual.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half- 
Price. 
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Introductory Lecture at the Royal Institute of r- 
chitects of Ireland. By the Vice-President, Sir 


Richard Morrison. Dublin. 

Lectures of the kind are so generally penned with 
rose-water instead of ink, so crammed with that 
amiable complacency and those “nothing-like- 
leather’ flourishes for which post-prandian speeches 
are noted, that we have been very agreeably surprised 
by this of the Irish Vice-President—one in which 
he tells both his professional brethren and the public 
some sound and much-needed truths. All that we 
have to complain of is, that he has propounded 
them too briefly, although some may probably be 
of opinion, that, in saying what he has said, he has 
told the public too much. If Sir Richard can be 
content with our approbation, and that of such as 
ourselves, he may freely receive what is not only 
freely, but even gratefully offered—since grateful 
we are for his spirited defence of the true interests of 
that art which ought ever to be the study, the recrea- 
tion, and the delight of educated men. Whatever 
others may think of it, Sir Richard will hardly 
reject the tribute of our praise on the assumption, 
that not being professional architects, we must of 
necessity be incompetent judges; it is at any rate 
sincere; and that, we suspect, is more than can be 
said of what praise his Lecture either has, or may 
obtain from the profession itself. To some of them, 
it may read like a curtain lecture, and its publica- 
tion accordingly appear to them very indiscreet, 10 
asmuch as matters are divulged to the uninitiated 
which the policy of the craft has hitherto indu» 
triously kept out of sight. In standing up boldly 
for his art, Sir Richard is not particularly fat 
tering towards the profession, much less is he a 
optimist in regard to the excellence of the system 
under which Architecture has hitherto thriven by 
being allowed to vegetate, refreshed every now 
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then by @ sprinkling from the trim watering-pot 


ot our great champions of architectural 
orthodoxy, the Lecture will be deemed highly re- 
ible and mischievous—teeming with heresy 

of the very worst kind, as advocating the abomin- 
able doctrine that non-professional persons are 
capable of acquiring a competent knowledge of 
hitecture, and, therefore, ought to endeavour to 

do so, both for their own sakes and for that of the 
utitself—both in order that they themselves may 
thereby obtain a source of intellectual enjoyment 
the more, and that they may render themselves 
qualified to patronize the art effectually. All such 
s and Sir Richard Morrison stand as wide 

apart in opinion as the poles are asunder: while 
the former scout the idea of the public or any part 
ofthe public being able to understand Architecture, 
even in its character of a fine art—of one that 
addresses itself to our eyes, and appeals to our 
taste; the other insists, no less warmly than ably, 
on the importance of the study of it being taken up 
and cultivated by the public—that is non-professional 
persons, in those grades of societyto which that and 
the Fine Arts generally look for encouragement 
and support. By no means does Sir Richard 
attempt to flatter the public by telling them that 
they are competent judges of Architecture : what he 
asks of them is that they should become such ; 
which is a different matter in itself, and widely 
different from the dogmatical presumption, which 
declares that none but architects themselves 
can understand the art. Besides being illiberal 
and betraying mean jealousy, such sentiment on 
the part of a professional writer is—if not worthless, 
tantamount to the declaration that, however great 
soever may be their inclination, the public cannot 
possibly patronize Architecture as they ought. If, 
indeed, patronage means no more than spending 
money freely, no matter how injudiciously, a well- 
stocked purse confers upon its owner all the ability 
to act the patron which the followers of Art require, 
orlook to him for. But even those who are most 
liberal with their money expect in return such ser- 
vice as they claim for it, that of ministering to their 
ignorant whims and arbitrary caprices. A system 
swayed by such sort of patronage, may work very 
well for those who, favoured by it, are content to 
fatten upon the plentiful wages they receive; it 
works well enough for the shrewd pledding man of 
business, or the specious pretender, who may 
happen to be elevated by it to where their own 
mediocrity would never have raised them, but it 
works very ill for Art itself, and ill, also, for the 
community. While ignorance is thrust forward, 
and is allowed to monopolize noble opportunities of 
which it makes nothing, talent is pushed back, and 
either public taste is deadened or corrupted, or else 
those among the public who have any voice in 
matters of Art, indignantly protest against the eye- 
sores and abortions that have been produced. And 
if the taste of the public is not quite so sensitive 
as to be greatly shocked at the things them- 
selves, their vanity is chagrined when they discover 
—as sooner or later they are likely to do—that they 
have been admiring, or fancying they admired, what 
they would then willingly get rid of. But archi- 
tectural disgraces can neither be got rid of nor con- 
cealed: so long as buildings remain, they stand 
monuments of good or bad taste, of which, if we 
cannot be proud, we must feel ashamed, unless they 
happen to be so devoid of pretension and so insig- 
nificant in character, as to escape notice altogether. 
We have only to look around us to be convinced 
that this is a truth most disagreeably verified by 
what has been done within the last five-and-twenty 
years, during which period, if mere employment be 
Patronage, Architecture has been patronized and 
eneouraged with unusual liberality, or what looks 
like liberality, to ordinary eyes. Now, we do not 
Pretend to assert that it has not made the slightest 
advance in consequence—that it has achieved 
nothing which we can point to with satisfaction as 
areally valuable acquisition, but we must say that 
ts successes are greatly out-numbered by failures, 
and are very few in proportion to the opportunities 
that have presented themselves ; and it would be 
rd indeed if, where the chances are so many, 

something good did not turn up now and then, or 





an opportunity did not occasionally fall to the lot 
of talent. 

This very unpropitious state of things is matter 
for regret, rather than surprise; the profession may 
fairly divide with the public the discredit derived 
from it, or may even claim the lion’s share for them- 
selves. They, at least, ought to have been able to 
detect the origin of the mischief,—and, having de- 
tected, to have endeavoured to remove it; whereas, it 
is really too bad, that, making it part of their policy 
to keep the public in ignorance, they should upbraid 
them for that very ignorance, whenever they them- 
selves happen to feel some of the inconveniences 
resulting from it. Nothing less than preposterous 
is it—letting alone its ungenerousness—to tell the 
public, as some of them have done, that they ought 
to patronize Architecture, to promote good taste and 
encourage talent by all possible means, and, in the 
very same breath, tell us, not only that the public 
are destitute of all proper feeling for the art, but 
are incapable of acquiring that feeling for it, and 
that taste which would lead them to foster Art and 
enable them to encourage it beneficially. The Art- 
Union projectors do not tell the blind that they 
ought to buy pictures ; musicians do not insist upon 
the duty of the deaf to patronize concerts; but some 
architects and some painters, as our columns have 
lately shown, do assure the public,—and it requires 
some stock of assurance in them to do so,—that it 
is bound to encourage an art, in regard to which 
they pronounce it to be in precisely the same state 
as the deaf and the blind are with respect to music 
and painting. Why the public should do so,—why 
it should give itself any concern at all about an art 
which it is incapacitated from enjoying,—has never 
been explained. Instead of alluring the public to it, 
architects have done al] that they can to scare them 
away from the study of their art, as consisting en- 
tirely of mysteries which it would be profanity in 
any save the duly initiated to pretend to understand. 
Even those prefessional writers who have made a 
show of condescending a little to the level of ordi- 
nary intellect, have generally mystified as much as 
they have enlightened‘ us,—making many matters 
abstruse which, if properly explained, would be 
found perfectly simple :—and why? either because 
they themselves have been mystified or perplexed, 
and unable to communicate the instruction they 
profess to give, or because they have not been in 
earnest, but would have us bow down to the super- 
stitions of the CRAFT, as to the divinity of Art. 
They are the priesthood, we only the poor and un- 
informed laity, bound to believe in their infallibility, 
and to admire, worship and reverence an art which 
speaks to us only in an unknown tongue, and mani- 
fests itself only to a sense which we do not possess 
and cannot acquire. 

Such, or nearly such, is the position in which 
Architecture and the public stand in regard to 
each other. All that is demanded of the public 
is its patronage,—that is, its implicit admira- 
tion,—abundant offerings of gold and silver, of 
course, included ;—as if mere patronage of that 
sort were all that is needed for the advancement 
of the art. We constantly hear a great deal of 
flummery about “ Patronage and Pericles,’ as if 
Pericles himself had actually created the refined 
taste which he merely fostered. It was not Peri- 
cles; it was the keen sensibility of the Athenian 
people for the plastic arts that rendered the Par- 
thenon such a proud achievement of them. He 
merely seconded, aud was seconded by the talent, 
the taste, and the intelligent appreciation of Art 
which he found around him. 

Of all the Fine Arts, Architecture,—for to that 
we must confine our remarks,—is the one which is 
most dependent upon external circumstances and 
opportunities, and on that diffused intelligence, 
without which opportunities present themselves to 
no purpose. Unlike the poet or the painter, the 
architect cannot realize the images of his fancy in 
silence and solitude, trusting that, when completed, 
his labours will win praise for him from the more 
enlightened of his contemporaries,—at least, from 
another generation. Until the means are afforded 
him by others, the architect cannot even begin; 
though his genius may be an Archimedean lever, 
he must have a fulcrum for it, or its power is inert. 
Were the public sufficiently instructed in, and con- 





versant with Architecture, talent would be secure of 
employment from those who have the bestowal of 
it; whereas, now, they who stand in the latter 
position are, for the most part, so incompetent, so 
unable to enter with discriminating and deliberate 
examination into the merits of the several designs 
submitted to them, and to consider and re-consider 
them in all their bearings,—that frequently the 
drawings they pretend to sit in judgment upon are 
to them little better than hieroglyphics, from which 
they can catch merely a faint glimmering of their 
author’s intention. What wonder, therefore, that 
decisions should be swayed by caprice and preju- 
dice, or dictated by influence and favour, where there 
is no earnestness of purpose, no sincere love of Art 
to counteract and resist unfortunate influences of a 
kind too apt to creep in, even when best guarded 
against. This has been severely felt by the profes- 
sion; for even where superior talent has been en- 
gaged, instead of being treated with confidence, it 
has been more or less thwarted and compelled to 
yield (as was Wren’s case) to dictation,—all the 
more obstinate because ignorant: nevertheless, in- 
stead of attempting to remedy this, the profession 
have gone on acquiescing in such a state of things, 
—many of them, perhaps, being of opinion that 
they themselves and their doings would sink greatly 
in public estimation, were the public ever to become 
capable of forming a sound opinion on Architecture. 

All the greater credit, then, is due to Sir Richard 
Morrison, not only for perceiving what it is that is 
required for putting Architecture on the footing of 
the other Fine Arts, in regard to the appreciation 
and sympathy they all claim from the public, but also 
for having the courage to utter some very whole- 
some truths, that must have come home to his au- 
ditory rather unwelcomely. The gist of his Lecture 
is: Let the public be educated to understand Archi- 
tecture—that is, not as a practical science, but as a 
branch of wsthetic study,—and they will be all the 
more likely to encourage it, and to encourage it to 
their own credit and to the advancement of the art. 

“ Architecture,” says Sir Richard, “ has been 
too much neglected by those who, from principle and 
from feeling, should be the liberal fosterers of the 
art. The fact is as obvious as its consequences 
have been injurious. From prejudice or from apathy 
amongst the educated classes, the acquisition of any 
knowledge, and therefore of a correct taste, in this 
branch of the Fine Arts has been too generally 
overlooked. There has, in consequence, been wanting 
a criterion to discriminate between the instructed 
artist and the illiterate pretender. Public and pri- 
vate wealth has, from this cause, been too often 
wasted in the erection of abortive and ridiculous 
structures, which, as if in mockery of advancing 
civilization, remain the records of an absolute Van- 
dalism in respect of that art which should exhibit 
the most decided and most lasting monuments of a 
nation’s refinement.”—May we not add, monu- 
ments, also, of mastery of mind in those that reared 
them ? 

Among the anomalies in the present position of 
Architecture, it is not the least remarkable of all 
that, while the public generally, even the educated 
classes, are all set down as incompetent to judge of 
Architecture, a sufficient knowledge of it is sup- 
posed to impart itself all at once, without any pre- 
vious study whatever, to those very individuals who 
most of all require to be well qualified for the office 
they undertake, since they have to judge not merely 
as private individuals, but for others as well as 
themselves,—to consult the interests of Art, as well 
as their own fancies, and to decide not only for the 
living generation, but for those that follow. Neither 
station nor character can confer the really needed 
qualification—that one, precisely, which is usually 
dispensed with altogether. A person may beaman 
of superior education, intelligence and ability, and 
yet ignorant of Architecture, unless he has directed 
his attention to the study of it. The name of a 
nobleman, or an alderman, of a Lord Duke, or a Lord 
Mayor, may serve well enough to tickle the ear of 
the public, when put forth on such occasions, but 
it ought also to rouse its suspicions; and people 
would do well to ask themselves what pretensions 
the said Lord Duke, Lord Mayor, or Lord anything- 
else, has to take a part in matters which he is not 
very likely to be much acquainted with. In fact, 
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the probability is, that, if distinguished at all, other- 
wise than by his name and the influence attached to 
it, such a party is known for anything rather than 
superior taste and judgment in Art. No matter how 
intelligent and active he may be, if his intelligence 
has not been exercised in the study of Art, it avails 
nothing in behalf of Art. He may act honourably, 
and to the very best of his ability, but he cannot 
act with cordial sympathy with what he does not 
understand, and is, perhaps, indifferent to. Instead 
of being able to inform and advise others, he re- 
quires to be prompted himself, lest he should fall 
into some egregious blunder. 

No doubt, noblemen and gentlemen of fortune 
and education ought to be better informed than 
those who have neither the same leisure nor the 
same means of cultivating their taste. For them 
Art stands with open arms; it welcomes them in 
their galleries and libraries, where it is welcome to 
dwell for the sake of the credit it confers, and the 
imposing state it helps to keep up. But alas! there 
is no royal road to Art; nor can the mere atmo- 
sphere of galleries and libraries inspire those with 
taste whose heads and hearts are in the stable. 

“Can the necessary faculty of correct judgment 
subsist,” we are again quoting from the Lecture, 
“independently of its acquisition by studying the 
principles of our art? With reference to other sub- 
jects of information, the question would be deemed 
superfluous, though, with a strange inconsistency, 
many who would scarcely venture to give an opinion 
in a discussion of medicine or of law, with respect 
to a science which requires at least an equal devo- 
tion Of studious labour, consider themselves com- 
petent, without any preparation, to pass a decisive 
verdict.” 

Here, in our opinion, the argument is rather 
weakened by referring to medicine and Jaw, because 
as studies, these last have nothing at all in com- 
mon with any of the Fine Arts; nor is it the science 
of architecture, but its principles, which the public 
require to be instructed in: the other they may 
leave to the study of professional men, just as they 
leave that of pigments, macgilps, and varnishes, to 
painters. Art is to be esteemed, not for the excel- 
lence of its methods—but for that of its results,— 
not for the ingenuity of the mode of doing, but for 
the zsthetic worth of what is done.—But this is an 
interruption of the quotation we had begun: ‘There 
is a voice familiar to many who hear me, it is the 
voice of experience, reminding them how frequently, 
on occasions such as I have referred to, they have 
witnessed from numerous designs the worst selected ; 
and thus giving its testimony to the principle I up- 
hold, that those whose social position gives them 
the control of public money, with the ultimate 
decision upon public works, are called upon to fit 
themselves by study, for the task, no less by a con- 
sideration of duty than by that of taste and feeling.”’ 

This is hitting the nail right on the head, and 
driving it home pretty strongly. For further quota- 
tion, we have very little space remaining; but we 
must not withhold the following passage, it being 
one that is equally honourable to the liberality and 
good sense of its author. ‘ How is an individual, 
in utter ignorance of the principles of architectural 
design, and about to incur a large expenditure in 
the erection of a mansion suitable to his station, to 
guard against the abuse of his confidence by those 
whom he professionally employs? It may, no 
doubt, be said, that (as applies to other professions), 
by employing an artist of reputation, he may rest 
his security in the decided skill which he has thus 
engaged. Yet it is obvious that this principle, 
rigorously pursued, were inconsistent with that 
generous and enlightened feeling, which wouldrather 
seek to open than to bar the way of the youthful 
aspirant to professional distinction.’ Yes, whether 
the profession themselves be eager for it or not, Ar- 
chitecture greatly needs a public capable of judging 
of merit unbiassed by mere names; capable of de- 
tecting mediocrity that has been hoisted up by acci- 
dent and interest, and capable of discerning and 
ready to put forward talent which, unless some op- 
portunities be afforded it, may for ever remain in 
obscurity. Supposing equal merit in both, we 
should say, decide in favour of the artist who merely 
wants an opportunity to convince the world what 
he is capable of doing, rather than in favour of him 





who has already been amply favoured by oppor- 
tunities. However, the public are not yet so far 
advanced as to be able to trust safely to their own 
discernment. They must become instructed in 
Architecture, and that is not the work of a day. 
They must first get over the idle prejudice which 
causes them to look upon Architecture as a dry 
and tedious study, and useless when mastered,— 
although the formidable cui bono? might be easily 
answered by the plainest common sense: but com- 
mon sense is no match against prejudice. Whe- 
ther architects will lay aside their prejudices, and 
assist in enlightening the public, remains to be 
seen. Sir Richard’s Lecture ought to make some 


impression upon them: but it is they who must give | 


it efficacy, by labouring to diffuse to the utmost of 
their ability that taste for non-professional archi- 
tectural study, which it so strongly advocates. 
Probably they will not care to do so; but they 
ought, at all events, to bear in mind that what 
they may not choose to assist, they may yet be 
unable to avert, and that what will not obtain their 
aid, may nevertheless be brought about in spite of 
their opposition. 





A GLANCE AT GENOA. 
(Notes by an Amateur.} 

Arter having enriched England with many of her 
most splendid Pictures, Genoa still retains much 
similar treasure in hernumerous palaces and churches. 
From these gigantic stone-caskets of pictorial gems 
Boop would have carritd away the Crown-jewels 
themselves; Bonaparte plundered them by right 
—that is to say, wrong—of war: JI, alas! mean- 
spirited wretch, had not enough of those burglars 
on a large scale about me to steal anything but a few 
worthless—recollections! Such as they be, accept 
them. Let us commence at the Palazzo Reale 
(or Durazzo). Some time ago it was my good 
fortune to see here the ‘ Magdalen’ by Paolo Veronese, 
one of this mighty-handed painter’s celebrated pro- 
ductions, which Genoa’s own sovereign has since 
despoiled her of, wherewith to adorn his Alpine 
metropolis, her rival sister, Turin. I shall, therefore, 
transcribe my notes made then, because that picture, 
though now removed, seems little known,—yet well 
merits cognizance. ‘‘ The grandeur of Paolo’s style, 
more than the magnitude of his canvas, would cause 
almost any room, even Westminster Hall, to look 
little ; but this great work is in a room suited only 
from its size for a Velvet Breughel. However, it has 
the whole room to itself. Still, its prodigious effect 
makes it burst upon you as through the entire wall, 
like the bow of a first-rate into the cabin of a packet, 
and with an appearance of superincumbent massive- 
ness which makes you feel yourself a Lilliputian. 


Why Marchese Durazzo should have closetted it up | 


thus, perhaps he could hardly tell:—twas not the 
portrait of a pet spaniel, to amuse his doating dilet- 


tanteism !—but whether choice or chance directed, | 


the small show-place gave it additional impressive- 
ness, as his wooden cage magnifies the elephant’s 
enormous appearance. This advantage it of course 
obtains at some expense of perspective :—besides, 
the system ef cabinetting large gallery pictures lends 
them what Paolo’sseldom want—grandeur; while their 


receptacles remind you of those economic museums | 


where a boa-constrictor is kept in a drawer, and a lion 


accommodated in a hen-coop. We canall remember | 


to what a mere lantern {Indeed Paolo’s stupendous 
*Cena’ reduces the Louvre saloon. Now for details. 
Mary Magdalen kneels at the feet of Christ, who 
sits at the Pharisee’s table,—around and near which 
are many other figures,—guests, attendants and spec- 
tators: architecture behind. Much greater fault can- 
not often be found with a picture than that it suggests 
no praise beyond the vague generalities—beautiful, 
splendid, fine, &c. You are struck of a heap by the 
glory lavished over this canvas; you do not receive 


any particular interest from any feature of it: Glori- | 


ous! you exclaim, glorious, and there’san end! But 
do you say much more of the Sun? Like him, it 
seems to cover you with a panoply of light as you 
gaze—perhaps I should have said, like the spectrum 
through which he shines, to clothe you with a pano- 
ply of all the prismatic colours. 
be sure, but even they dazzle you. The chief figure 
is the greatest failure. Thrown into half shadow, he 
sits in a corner, exposed, yet unattractive—ill-drawn 


Spots there are, to | 


| and expressionless : Paul Veronese’s frequent defect 
| —he makes his Messiahs the incarnations to 
| impotence instead of Omnipotence. The 
| too, evinces about as much contrition as an unre. 
| generate sister of her eo-named Asylum: na 
| sulks, as the said sister would if compelled to wash 
a mendicant’s feet before she put off her Meretricious 
apparel. For our Magdalen wears (and this I think 
right) a cast gown of the Queen of Sheba’s tarnished 
gorg ss, emblem of her soul’sangelic Primitive 
lustre, sullied by her impure life. Another Mary 
; compared to her, is in sackcloth and ashes, th > 
| clad in stuffs rich enough to turn all the proud 
| daughters of Zion into toads with spite and 





° Venom. 
Such are the errors committed by great colourists, by 


cultivators of the Ornamental Style;—heware, British 
<a aa 
Painters! Neither has the second Mary more ex. 
pression than a lined oval to teach boys where {o 
place eyes, nose and mouth. The other figures of 
the piece have eloquent faces enough, but which say 
little or nothing to the purpose. Paolo’s physiogno 
mies often possess a vast deal of individualism, be. 
cause often portraits; but this very circumstance 
diminishes or destroys their dramatic character : each 
manifests the private character alone, and neutralizes 
that expression most apposite to the scene repre. 
sented ; thus, his pictures resemble rooms full of his 
friends’ likenesses,—not groups concerned about a 
common subject, or manifesting the different, yet 
intermingled emotions it should excite among them, 
We must, however, be satisfied with his splendour 
and bravura. No! an attribute far higher on the 
scale of intellect amateurs too seldom recognize 
Paul Veronese’s sublimity in composition. The 
Magdalene displays less than his large masterpieces; 
his soul had scarce elbow-room here for it ; still, the 
way he has carried up his assemblage of figures makes 
your mind mount also. An aérial blue turban that 
crowns the summit and a vase raised overhead by an 
attendant, in the same slope as the agroupment forms, 
aid this effect. Some may call it a trick, othersa 
fine artifice; beyond doubt, it occasions the work 
(and many another of his) to look somewhat like 
half a picture ; architectural details and a few super- 
numerary spectators furnish flo true balance at the 
opposite corner. Paulo’s large Brera representation 
of the same subject has the same fault magnified, 
or doubled, and therefore renders it palpable: one 
mountain of personages piled up against the right 
side, a second against the left, leave a silent valley 
between, and the whole composition becomes two 
half-pictures put together! Yet his artifice, when 
his art well conceals it, is a veritable secret of the 
sublime. In our Genoa performance are, besides, 
those favourite balustrade figures on the terraces and 
balconies and house-tops with which he strove to 
make imagination climb from level tolevel. I would 
entitle him the supreme delineator of ethereal per- 
spective; that purer, loftier, vaster kind of aérial, 
whose distances the soaring, fleecy clouds mark out, 
until quite immeasurable amidst the vacant, transpl- 
cuous, boundless expanse of the uttermost crystalline 
sphere—the blue empyrean. For solid splendour, I 
repeat, after his own rough, brocaded style, this pic 
ture could be surpassed but by Paolo himself—not 
even by the great Flemish Ornamental painter. How 
a piece of the most brilliant harmonization of colours 
next to an Italian sky, visible beneath the Genoese 
zenith, was nevertheless given its subdued, sober 
tone, astonishes the novice. Cagliari’s works never 
glare, nor exhibit a tinsel of glitter, despite all his 
| golden tints and powerful effect. Their prevalent 
grey key appears to me the cause ; it pervades his 
| canvas unobserved, and dilutes the excess of lustre. 
| "Thus, Mary Magdalen’s pallid complexion offers 4 
| grateful relief to the eye which her sumptuous gatb 
| has bewildered: her bosom glistens like the cool 
silver-bright ooze in the beams of earliest dawn. I 
have mentioned the neutral Christ. Many heads 
are of the imbrowned Venetian hue, but still of Paul 
Veronese’s peculiar adust style, less warm and Incid 
within, Then there is his accustomed frame of at 
| chitecture for the figures,—nobler far than any 
| Claude’s palatial custom-houses along sea or river 
' side,—which, from its marble surfaces, as well as the 
azure heaven beyond, spreads a temperate character 
| throughout the entire magnificent spectacle. - 
| this same head its chiaroscuro may be considered. 


wish modern artists would imitate their skilful pre 
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iecemor"® sor's method of relieving figure upon figure, 
than his love of displaying their embroidered 
menpheral The subtle chiaroscuro that bodies 
forth details by contrast of light and shade keeps 
object here distinct, yet unisolated : our very 
er a. st too often inlays his forms when he 
would define their contours, and when he wishes to 
blend makes & blister. Cagliari’s chiaroscuro of the 
passes is likewise good, though it have neither the 
Correggiesque effect of a sun-burst through vapours, 
por the Rembrandtish of a yellow fireflash through 
the pitchiest clouds of Pandemonium ; it produces 
varied, well-balanced impression, unforced if little 
sjealized,—the chiaroscuro of an Italian noon seen 
yithin a peristyle or hypethral structure.” 7 

‘Susanna and the Elders,’ by Rubens.—The imma- 
culate piece of nudity, the delicate specimen of 
female loveliness and chariness united! were she 

ned as a mermaid, how much oil and blubber 
gould Rubens’s Susanna yield ?_ Io metamorphosed 
into a white heifer not half such a beast! She isa 
Flemish dairymaid caught “ without her clo’es,” just 
going to duck herself and clear off her dewy secre. 
tions after tiring down two boors at a dance. Never- 
theless, should you have any taste for power inde- 
dent of elegance, you will not turn oftener from 
this picture to ridicule than towards it to revere. 
Rubens’s grand historical works are, most of them, 
grave burlesques—make you laugh and look serious 
timeabout. You worship him like an Agatho-demon, 
in hysterics. A modern oracle has pronounced 
power never ridiculous: Rubens’s works exhibit a 
power quite superhuman ; even here it prostrates us 
before its manifestations; yet we shake—ribs and side, 
howwedo shake !—with uncontrollable laughter while 
we survey their absurdities. We scarce know 
whether to giggle or stand aghast when they present 
themselves, and can only gibber and whinny and al- 
nost wish him hanged for bringing us into the strange 
dilemma. His brain was the very matrix of obese 
beauties. Susanna’s epidermis, though of a good flesh- 
colour, falls loose and wrinkled about her like a slough 
of silk-paper. The two ancients are men made of 
thrice-burnt Babylonian ‘brick-dust—red as rock salt 
fom the bottom of the Erythrean Sea. Perhaps 
tine-dishonoured. 

‘Virgin and Child in a Glory of Angels,’ by Titian. 
The chief distinction between Paul Veronese’s and 
Titian’s colouring seems to be, that the former in- 
troduces all the different tints he can possibly har- 
nonize without complication; the latter excludes 
all he can possibly get rid of without monotonous 
eect. Again, the former prefers a silver-fish lustre 
—the latter a gold-fish ; both splendid, but the one 
more pale and cool than the other. Titian’s work 
abovesaid is magnificent, though almost of a single 
colour—golden brown. It has not the kiln-dried 
look of many a Bassan, yet glows as warm as evening 
wunlight reflected from cluster to cluster of autumnal 
fits in a close orchard bower. Its deep sombre- 
ness gives it a sanctified impressive character ; even 
amidst the realms of beatitude, there spreads around 
itaresplendent gloom. We may suppose the Glo- 
tification to take place under an awful presage or 
foreshadow of the future Passion, and while heaven 
itelf anticipates the darkness of that hour. The 
hosanna breathing from those cherubim mouths has 
alook of soft lament for the Divine Child who must 
become the Man of Sorrows, and for the terrible 
caastrophe which must end them. Such associa- 
fons are often fanciful, almost always undemon- 
arable; but every picture worth its paint lends 
itelf to them, and it is the test of a great work to 
encourage, excite, inspire them —to be, like every 
vork of Nature’s own hand, an exhaustless source of 
suggestions, reflections, images, fancies, more or less 
tmote, more or less obvious. And this it will be, 

ver one and indivisible, distinct and definite, 
Were the primitive subject or object before the artist's 
uind, and however literally he meant to depict it. 
Nature write sermons on stones, or does not 

the moralist rather trace out a fanciful runic in their 
vans and fractures? Did she mean to make her 
books full of all the poetic fancies imbibed 

fm them, or do they furnish fewer such thoughts 
she meant to make them mere little chan- 
tebfull of water? Titian had no mysticism about 
expression, but some about his colour ; and Time 
has given his dim religious light a still duskier tinge 





of it,—for Time engenders the mystical, and enhances 
it where it exists already. I apprehend this picture, 
when first painted, must have been of the most 
solemn tone compatible with a Glorification. 

‘A Mussulman,’ by Rembrandt. One of his favourite 
greybeards, with soul wrapt up in his selfish reveries 
as deep as his head in the swathes of his turban. 
Rembrandt perhaps found a model for it on the 
Dutch *Change, and loved to satirize him while he 
seemed to make him an object of admiration in the 
picturesque masquerade dress aforementioned. 

* Christ Crucified and the Father, by Tinéoretto. 
The under half of this picture was burnt ; the upper 
represents Christ borne up on his Cross into the pre- 
sence of his Father, an original and bold and (pa- 
pistically speaking) sublime idea. “ Dare, that’s the 
secret of revolutions,” said Mirabeau. Dare, I would 
say in a less limited sense, that’s the secret of all 
great successes. 

* Bust of Vitellius.’ The veritable one not here, 
though enumerated and eulogized by all itinerant 
dilettantes. I suspect it to be at the Louvre, where 
a bust so called does exist. As far as I have seen 
and can discern, this is the very finest marble portrait 
within the corners of the terrestrial globe, and 
perhaps there are few finer outside of them. Com- 
pared with this, the celebrated Bust of Otho, at 
Florence (Winckelman’s delicie), appears to have 
its forms too generalized, and thence its character 
somewhat enfeebled. Portraitists should never 
idealize a likeness when itself is sufficient. Now, 
first, this Vitellian head seems, despite its uniform 
stone colour, the bond fide trunkless head of that 
Emperor preserved for centuries in the frost of the 
tomb; but far more, since he was by nature Crapu- 
lence personified, its extreme truth to nature renders 
it an idealization of the Vice, though none of the 
man, Ilis flaccid double chin becomes a dewlap— 
his leprous pallor and wrinkled adipose brow—his 
lethargic, half-closed eyes—the indolent turn of his 
neck, which, though short and thick, can scarce 
keep upright from its enervated and overloaded 
muscles—all proclaim the valetudinarian Glutton 
and heavy-breathing human Wine-vat. Let our 
British sculptors also compare with it Chantrey’s 
bust of Curtis (his master-piece) ; they will find how 
much prosaic truth to nature comes short of artistic 
perfection, unless the person represented be by na- 
ture an important Moral Attribute personified—a 
rare occurrence! It does not affect the principle 
here laid down, whether this antique bust were a 
likeness of Vitellius, or some obscure belly-god ; nor, 
indeed, whether savans shall determine it ancient 
Roman or middle-age Italian: the two fibula, as 
Visconti observed, are against costume. An admirable 
cast still adorns the Durazzo Palace, taken, it would 
seem, from the man himself instead of the marble, 
and instead of from his drawn and death-hardened 
features, from his living face, its eyes full of specu- 
lation, dim though it be, and its flesh soft with life, 
flexible and impressible. The workmanship quite 
miraculous. No one should despise such a merit 
because to a great degree mechanical, nor reject the 
pleasure it can impart. To imitate God’s handy- 
work is to sub-create after his style: the power of 
making dead matter represent life goes even beyond 
Nature’s skill, except that it is her power acting 
through our hands; and therefore good workman- 
ship deserves due homage. None contemn, save 
those who are incompetent to value it. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
SapLer’s Wetis.—Last Monday ‘* Macbeth’ was 
produced at this theatre with such judicious attention 
to the mise en scéne, as to merit especial notice. Not 
only were the appointments appropriate, without 
being expensive, but in the acting of their parts the 
performers had been one and all so well drilled, that 
every character was presented with uniform propriety; 
there was nothing that offended through carelessness 
or error. A management so conducted deserves 
encouragement. The Lady Macbeth of Mrs. Warner 
is too well-known to require criticism—but Mr. 
Phelps’s Macbeth is comparatively a novelty, Suf- 
fice it to say on this occasion, that it is throughout 
a piece of acting admirable for the fidelity of its 
conception, and the chaste style of its delivery— 
while it is distinguished from others by the spiritual 
impressiveness and supernatural awe with which it 





is, in many passages, carefully accompanied. Mr. 
Marston was the Macduff, and Mr. G. Bennett 
Banquo. But, after all, it is the completeness with 
which the minor parts are filled, that will afford 
special gratification on witnessing this revival, 
Amongst those we would particularly mark for ap- 
proval, the Rosse of Mr. Ward—and the Duncan of 
Mr. Mellon. 





MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—August 11.—M. 
Tourasse gave an account of some experiments made 
by him, with a new mode of silvering looking-glasses, 
and by which he obtains the same result as by the, 
present mercurial process, without any of its incon- 
veniences and danger to the health of the workman, 
His process consists in dissolving nitrate of silver 
in distilled water, adding to it alcohol, ammonia, 
carbonate of ammonia, and essential oil of cassia, 
und pouring the liquid thus prepared on the glass, 
adding, at the moment of the operation, some essential 
oil of cloves. By the expiration of two hours, the 
silver, reduced by these essential oils, covers the glass 
with a homogeneous coating of pure silver. —M. Dujar- 
din, the inventor of an electrical telegraph, submitted 
a plan for rendering this invention valuable as a 
means of indicating the precise position of a railway 
train upon different parts of the line. He proposes 
that as the locomotive passes by certain places it 
shall touch a spring in connexion with the wire, and 
thus communicate with the index of the station by 
certain signs previously agreed upon.—A letter was 
received from M. Coulvier-Gravier, confirming the as- 
sertion that the night of the 9th of August is remark- 
able for the immense number of shooting stars that are 
to beseen. On Saturday night he counted no less than 
517 between nine o'clock and three in the morning. 
—A letter was received from M. Carbonel, in which 
he asserts that he has discovered the means of pro- 
ducing oyster-beds in fresh-water ponds and basins; 
so that every man who has a few feet of ground to 
spare for the construction of a basin, may always 
obtain fresh oysters ! 

Electiic Telegraph.—At a time when the electric telegraph 
is doing wonders and exciting general attention, the follow- 
ing account of an apparatus designed to effect the same 
end, by means somewhat similar, may not be devoid of in- 
terest. It is given by Arthur Young, in his Travels in 
France, more than half a century ago—(Edit. 1792, v. 1, 
p. 65). Speaking of a Mons. Lomond, “a very ingenious 
and inventive mechanic,” he says, ‘*In electricity he has 
made a remarkable discovery: you write two or three words 
on a paper; he takes it with him into a room and turns a 
machine inclosed in a cylindrical case, at the top of which 
is an electrometer, a small fine pith ball; a wire connects 
with a similar cylinder and electrometer in a distant apart- 
ment; and his wife, by remarking the corresponding mo- 
tions of the ball, writes down the words they indicate: from 
which it appears that he has formed an alphabet of motions. 
As the length of the wire makes no difference in the effect, 
& correspondence might be carried on at any distance. 
Whatever the use may be the invention is beautiful.” It is 
highly interesting to see the embryo idea destined to be 
developed into the mighty adult. How long does it often lie 
dormant before it bursts into life !—1 beg to subscribe myself, 

Bristol], Aug. 18, 1845. 6. 2 


New Locomotive Agency.—A letter from Philadel- 
phia, published in the Mémorial de Rouen, has the 
following :—“ William Evans has resolved a problem, 
which must overturn our present system of railway 
and steam-boat propulsion. By means of enormous 
compression, he has succeeded in liquefying atmo- 
spheric air; and then, a few drops only of some 
chemical composition, poured into it, suffice to make 
it resume its original volume with an elastic force 
quite prodigious. An experiment, on a large scale, 
has just been made. A train of twenty loaded wag- 
gons was transmitted a distance of sixty miles, in less 
than an hour and a quarter—the whole motive power 
being the liquid air inclosed in a vessel of two 
gallons and a half measure; into which fell, drop by 
drop, and from minute to minute, the chemical 
composition in question. Already, subscriptions are 
abundant, and a society is in course of formation. 
The inventor declares, that an ordinary packet-boat 
may make the passage from Philadelphia to Havre 
in eight days, carrying a ton of his liquid air. A 
steam-engine, of six-horse power, will produce that 
quantity in eight hours.’’—According then, to this 
project, and another referred to elsewhere in our 
columns, we are to correspond with America in an 
hour, and reach it in a week! On this new solution 
of the theory of motion by expansion, the Journal des 
Débats has some remarks, which we will adopt :—. 
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“ This account of the liquefaction of atmospheric air, 
given in a private letter, the source of which is but 
vaguely indicated, seems to need the authentic con- 
firmation of the American journals,—and at any rate 
of details somewhat more circumstantial. Not that 
the fact is theoretically impossible; all known ex- 
periments on the compression of air tending to estab- 
lish the probability of its liquefaction. But one 
cannot help asking under what intensity of force it 
has been produced—whether the agent be a steam- 
engine or any other compelling power? Carbonic 
gas has been liquefied, under a pressure of thirty 
atmospheres, and solidified in the form of ice, under 
the pressure of forty. But that gas is denser and 
‘heavier than air,—its constituent atoms more close, 
andconsequently more easy ofcondensation. Already, 
both in England and France, conclusive experiments 
have been made as to the possibility of propelling 
trains by the expansive force of compressed air ;— 
the objection and difficulty consists in the necessity 
of establishing steam, or other, engines, at repeated 
distances, to fill with compressed or liquefied air the 
recipients destined to be placed on the locomotives 
instead of the steam-cylinder. That cost and difficulty 
have, hitherto, prevented the application of the sys- 
tem of compressed air. It is greatly to be desired, 

then, that the problem in question may have been 
solved in America ; but we must have more full and 
sure particulars before the scientific or manufacturing 
world can venture to believe it. What seems more 
extraordinary than the liquefaction itself, is the asser- 
tion that this air can be contained ina cask, like any 
other liquid,—knowing as we do that it can only be 
maintained, in that state, in recipients of extraor- 
dinary resistance. Our readers will remember the 
accident which happened in Paris, at the School of 
Pharmacy, on the occasion of the liquefaction of 
carbonic gas. A metallic cylinder of great thickness, 
which had, two or three times previously, resisted 
the same experiment, suddenly exploded ; when one 
of the operators was killed, and several of the assis- 
tants were wounded. Now, air has a resisting and 
elastic force far greater than that of carbonic acid. 

Neither is the necessity intelligible of that drop of a 
nameless chemical agent, for the purpose of restoring 
to the air its expansive action ; since, for that pur- 
pose, it will suffice to open it an issue,—unless, i in- 
deed, it is pretended to reduce the air to the condi- 
tion "of a permanent liquid—and that no natural 
philosopher will believe, till he has seen it. 

Vegetable Non-Conductor(?)—The beech tree, 
says an American paper, under the heading of “a 
thing that ought to be known,”—is said to be a joe 
conductor of lightning. So notorious is the fact, that 
the Indians, whenever the sky wears the appearance 
of a thunder-storm, leave their pursuits, and take 
refuge under the nearest beech-tree. In Tennessee, 
the people consider it a complete protection. Dr. 
Becton, in a letter to Dr. Mitchell, states that the 
beech-tree is never known to be struck by atmo- 
spheric electricity, while other trees are often shat- 
tered into splinters. 

Mineral Region of Lake Superior—aA letter ad- 
dressed to M. Elie de Beaumont, of Paris, gives some 
account of the copper and silver mines recently dis- 
covered at Kewena Point, on the southern shore of 
Lake Superior. ‘I found there,” he says, “an 
interesting mineral region. The copper presents 
itself generally in the metallic state ; filling all the 
cavities of an amygdaloid trap, disposed in banks 
of great thickness, intersecting the layers of old red 
free-stone and of conglomerate which form this por- 
tion of the banks of Lake Superior. The metal is 
found both pure and in combination with silver— 
enclosing spicule and grains of pure silver within its 
mass—and silver crystallized, in angular globules 
adhering to the mixed metal. In some places, veins 
of pure silver intersect great masses of copper, con- 
taining a silver alloy of no more than from one to 
three in a thousand: in these cases, the veins appear 
to have formed themselves within the mass by a pro- 
cess of segregation. I have found pieces of copper 
and silver so united together that they might be 
beaten out into thin plates. The silver, it is sup- 
posed, is separated from the copper, at a high tem- 

rature, by some unknown law of segregation. 

etallic silver pure is, also, found abundantly, dif- 
fused throughout theamygdaloid rock, in small grains, 
or lumps of the size of a pea.” 
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rudy SAR ate fr of Ss, ect 
18 uti y colo price 10s, oth, g' 
= fe without Plates, price 6s. 6d, 


THE ORCHARD and FRUIT GARDEN , 
Inch Joven Houses for all kinds of Fruit, with selected 
of e best v pS MLNTOSH. G their 8 man ms. 


HARL 
18 Plates, Senatitul coloured, price A 6d. ‘cloth, gilt edges ; 
= atldhout Plates, price 6s, 6d, ds 


EVERY LADY HER OWN FLOWER- 
GARDENER ; 
Instructing Ladies how the mind may be adorned, and their 
es G7 improved od ote attending to the Flower- “Garden. 
LOUISA J ice 2s, cloth let 
“Exactly what, its sda RM, — at lady foriculturists 
possess it,”—Naval and Military G 
“This volume will be highly ecoapeable - there isa a garden, 
yy e for flowers, and small means to cultivate either.”—Atlas. 
A cheap and pretty little manual of simple and concise direc- 
tions for the management of a a flower-garden. — Spectator. 


ON THE POT-CULTURE OF THE VINE. 
By JOHN MEARNS, Curator of the Leeds Botanical Garden. 
Price %. cloth | cloth lettered. 


HINTS on LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
By JAMES MAIN, A.L.S., with Illustrations. Price 2, cloth. 


HORTUS DIETETICA. 
An Historical and Botanical Account of Edible Vegetables, with 
Pivetions for a eae. Storing, and preparing for the 


y JAME 
8 Dace 3s. cloth lettered. 
London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 


Novre BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 
EpaY, fc catablished 1809. Protecting Capital, 1,000,000/., 


et e the Duke of Sutherland, K.G., President. 
Sir Peter L Laurie, Alder rman, Chairman of the London Board. 
is Warden BF (Director H.E. i b Os ), Vice-Chairman, 
John Wiebeter, M F-RS., 24, Brook-street, Physician. 
This ated by Royal Charter, and is so 
eget as to afford rd the benefits of Life Insurance in their 
fullest extent to Policy-holders, combined with perfect security 
ina te | subscribed Capital of One Million a besides an 
accumulated Premium Fund, exceeding sasen. anda Revenue, 
from Life Premiums alone, of upwards o 0080. per annum. 
Y per cent. or four-fifths of the total, profits of the Com- 
pany. are septennially divided among the Assured. 
dt tus, containing Tables of Premiums, with the names 
ph President, Vice Prosigents, Directors, and dof lene 8 who 
3 all rexponsib ie PARTNERS, may be obtained < of 
ae Resident Members of t ‘Ms spaard. 4 . New Bank 
4 oro ctuary, 10, Pall Ma 
JOHN KING, Actuary. 




















ONDON REVERSIONARY INTEREST 

4 SOCIETY, Established 1836, for the Purchase of Rever- 
sionary Property. Policies of Insurance, Life Interests, Annui- 
ties, &c. 4. New Bank-buildings, and ty Pall Mall East. 

Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman, Chai 

Francis Warden, Esq. (Director H. HE. uf C.), VicesChairman, 

Parties d of I y Property. on 
liberal terms, and without unnecessary delay,may obtain Blank 
forms of prpposal, ge application to the Secretary, Henry T. 

homson, Esq ank-buildings, or to the Actuary, 10, 
Pall Mall "Bant st. JOHN KING, Actuary. 
V ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

No. 18, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY. 
Sir J ——— Ald. M -P.Chairman. Benj. Hawes, Esq. Dep.Chairman. 
Benj. B a Thomas Nesbitt, Esq. 
Charles Baldwin sq. John Nolloth, Esq. 
B. Don Charles Phillipe. ‘Esq. 
Aaron Goldsmid. ERs. Major-Gen. monorten on 
as. Law Jones, > Daniel Sutton, Es: 
John Knill, Esq. O'B. B. Woolse 

THE ATTENTION of ASSURERS is paral directed 
to the detailed Prospectuses of this Compan ssurances can 
be effected on a profit or non-proft scale, and or short periods at 
avery moderate rate. When on the life of another, the Policy 











e rendered secure, notwithstanding the life assured may 
go out of the limits of Europe without the necessa permission 
of the Directors baving been peoviously obtained: this plan 
makes a Policy an absolute security. 

Credit of half the premiums for the ates five years allowed on 
Policies effected for the whole term of life 
dvances are made to Assurers on real or undoubted personal 
security, for terms of years, re-payable by instalments. 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 
GLOBE INSURANCE, 
P. ALLand Gpenass.. Lonpon. 
Edward Goldsmid, ad Chairman. 
William Tite, Esq S. Deputy Chairman. 
George Carr Ghee Esq. Tr Treasurer. 
Henry Alexander, Esq. bert Locke, Esq. 
Jonathan Birch, E +. Boyd Miller, Esq. 
John S. Brownrigg, Esq. M.P. Sheffield Neave, Esq. 
Jonathan Chapman, Esq. Fowler Newsam, Es: 
Thomas Collier, ~y William Phillimore Esq. 
Boyce Combe, Esq. . Plowden, Esq. 
Jas. Wm. Freshfieli, Esq. F.R.S. John Poy nder, Esq. 
Sir I. L. Goldsmid, Bart. F.R.S. obert Saunders, Esq 
Robert Hawthorn, Esq. Sir Walter Geo. Stirling, Bare 
John Hodgson, Esq. Wm. Thompson, Esq. Ald. M, P. 
Richard Lambert Jones, Esq. Benjamin G. Windus, Esq. 
Established po | 
For FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE, and ANNUITIES, and the 
PURCHASE of REVERSIONS and LIFE CONTINGENCIES, 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING 
The whole =, up "and invested, and entirely independent of 
the amount of premiums received. 
nsurances may be effected on Single Lives, on Joint Lives, 
and on the contingency of one life survivin anotaee 
Persons deriving Life Incomes from Church ‘Preferment, 
Public Offices, and any other Civil or Military Employment. may 
by appropriating a part of their income to provide the Annual 
Payment, alleviate the distress which their death “would other- 
wise occasion to their fomily. or friends. 
Rates and Conditions of Fire and Life Insurance, or other 
information, may be obtained at the Offices in London, and of 
the Company's — in the Country. 


order of the Board,) 
30H CHARLES DENHAM, Secretary. 


‘NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
1, KING WILLIAM-STREET, LONDO 
Direc tors—Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S. eae 
John Stewart, Esq , M.P. Depu mn. 

Major-Gen, Sir Rd. Armstrong, | William ay 
c.B, . & S. | Francis Macnaghten, Esq. 
John Bagshaw, Esq. | Charles Ot 
Augustus Besenenss, aa. 

Charles Dashwood Bru 





Mayne, . 
| Robert Saunders, 
, Esq. |James Duncan Thomson Ens 
Ellis Watkin Cunliffe, Esq. Capt. Samuel Thornton, RN 
Raikes Currie, —_ a 2 
olicitor— William a. Cotterill, Esq. 
Physician—George Burrows. M.D 
rinciple adopted by the Universal te Assurance So- 
= of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and a 
division of three-fourths of the profits among the assured, is edmitted 
to offer great advantages ; especially to those parties who ma’ 
wish to appropriate their proportion of profit to the reduction of 
future premiums. 
The following table will chew the result of the last division of 
rofits, as declared on the 8th of May, ed to all persons who 
Bad on that day paid six annual prem’ um: 
Reduced 


Age 
uy Sum Original wr 
— Assured. | Premium, (for the cur- 


| Tent year). 


Date of 
Policy, 
issued. 





20 £1 
On or . 
= before 8th yo 
50 of May, 1,000 
60 1639. 1,000 66 | 33 510 
DAVID JONES, Actuary. 


DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 


N EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL LIFE 
a OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London, and 22, Nassau-street, 


Dublin. 
Subscribed Capital, 500,000/. 


This Office was established in 1841, and possesses tables formed 
on a scientific basis for the assurance of diseased lives. The urgent 
necessity for an institution like the present may be estimated by 
the statement that two-thirds of the population are not assur- 
able as healthy lives, and that about one in five of the appli- 
cants to other offices isdeclined on examination. Of the propo- 
sals accepted by this Society during the last three years, nearly 
300 had been r ejected among upwards of 80other oflices. These 
cases came under the class of the most prevalent diseases, and 
the various parties could not have participated in the advan- 
tages of life assurance had not this Society been in existence, as 
it ts the only one possessing tabulated rates of premium deduced from 
extensive data. 

Premiums have been determined for the assurance of persons 
of every age, among those afflicted with consumption, asthma, 
bronchitis, pneumonia, disease of the heart, apoplexy, a paralysis, 
rheumat seeanity, disease of the liver, dropsy, scrofula, gout, 

eumatism, &c. 

hese circumstances induce the Directors to believe that by 
the establishment of this Office they have conferred an impor- 
tant benefit upon those whose condition made such a provision 
as assurance necessary, and they are therefore led to expect a 
powerful support from the public. Increased annuities are 
granted on unsound lives. Healthy lives are assured at lower 
rates than at most other offices, and a capital of half a million 
sterling fully subscribed affords a complete guarantee for the 
fulfilment of the Society's engagements. 


F. G, P. NEISON, Actuary. 








Ps YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. Rotabliahed at York, 1824, and 
wered by Actof Parliament. CAPITAL, 500, 

eT e attention of the malic is requested to thet terms of this 

mpany for Lire IN y RAN CES, ona to the distinction which 
is made =o ALE ont d FEMA! LE va 

Bstroctf ‘om the T iums for Insuring 1001. 
[A PEMALE \A MALE. ‘1 Ys FEMALE, 


sent pee 
jhext | Whole Life Premiums. 


Whole Life Premiums, 
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Prospectuses with the rates of premium. for the intermediate 
ages, and every information, may be had at the Head Office in 
York, or of = of the Agents. 
L. NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York. 
London Agent for the Life  Dopartns nt, 
Mr. EDWD. HENWOOD. 46. Watling-street, City. 


wistered pursuant to Act 7 § 8 Vict. c. 110. 
SYLUM FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


LIFE OFFICE, 70, Cornhill, ‘and 5, Waterloo-place. 
London. Est ablished in isa ra aces 


Majer-Gonensh Sir James ton Y Lashington, os c m. Chairman. 
arles William Hallett, Esq. Dep. man 
J. eel) re Esq. E. Bedwell Kenbie Esq. 
Thomas Fenn, Esq. Foster Reynolds, Esq 
Geo. Palmer, jun. J. Clarmont Whiteman, Esq. 
W. Edmund Ferrers, . G. Farren, Esq. Resident Director. 
Medical Officers in London. 
R. Ferguson, M.D. 9, Queen-street, May-fair. 
J. Forbes, M.D. 72 R. 8. 12, Old Burlington- su 
T. Callaway, Esq. W t, 


Persons suffering from Chronic Disease or irregu- 
larity of form, in pregnancy, or old age, are insured at propor- 
tionate rates, the ae LUne being the Company which originally 
(in 1824) extended the benefits of life i pearance | to such cases. 
RENEWABLE TERM 1 INSU RANCES for HEALTHY LIVES. 

he advantages of a whole life policy are veo by the 
smallest necessary outlay in the first instance,—the contract 
being continued year by year, whatever the future health of 
the assured (after the primary examination), at a stipulated 
slight increase of premium, little exceeding the price of an or- 
ore term insurance, up to the age of 70, when the rate remains 
stationar: 

Extracts from RENEWABLE TERM rates for select lives. 
Ace| Ist yr.| 2ndyr.! 3rdyr.| 4th yr. | 5th yr.| 6th yr.| 7th yr. 
311 6 4/1 7 FEL 7 UL B OTL 9 7]1 10 SJd a 4 

Extracts from the EVEN RATES for select lives. 
Ace.| 2 | 2» | 0 | 53© | 6 | fo | 
Prem./ 1119/2 2 0/2171/42 0/6109] 10 18 6{19 1 8 

ALTERNATIVE. 

‘Two-thirds, only, of the even rates, whether for select or 
diseased lives, or for the risks of foreign climates, may be paid 
down, and the balance, with interest at 4 per cent. deducted 

m sum assured. 

FOREIGN, and MILITARY and NAVAL INSURANCE. 

Distinct cl fications of places, according to salubrity of 
climate ; 8 specific price for any particular place, or for a voyage 

or voya 

‘Officers whose destinations are not known, goveund to all parts 
of the world at a small but fixed extra rate of pre’ 

GEO. FARREN, Resident | Director. 


NEW ACHROMATIC POCKET COM. 

POUND MICROSCOPE, for Physiological and Botanical 
Researches, with a Triplet Achromatic Object Glass; linear 
power, 200. Price, complete in a neat leather case. 3/. 15s.; 
post, 3/.17s.6d. Manufactured and sold by A. ABRAHAM 
Optician, &c. 20, Lord-street, Liverpool. 

very effective and extremely portable Instrument. saihiie 

adapted for, and a desideratum to, the Medical Profession. 


*LECTRO PLATE, in great variety, and of 
wa Bary, quality only, at the Establishments of EL- 
—The Patentees, from their great experience 
K ‘kek bs Ueeaen: are enabled to decide the quantity of 
silver necessary to insure durability and economy for eve 
article they manufacture, and which invariably bear their 
marks, E, and Co., under a crown. 

Having granted numerous licences to use their patented pro- 
cesses, the « to intimate to purchasers that they are not 
responsible for the quality of goods aoe as plated by their pro- 
cess, unless they bear the above 

RE-PLATING “ND ‘SiLDING. 

Old plated and other articles repaired and re-plated. or re- 

ilt, and the quality warranted, if sent direct to either of their 

‘stablishments. No other party in London is authorized to 
re-plate. Persons infringing these patents, by using the pro- 
cesses, or by purchasing goods so plated orgilt, will be proceeded 
against. 

22, Regent-ctrest (corner of Jermyn- 
ELKINGTON & CO. 




















Be ye 
nd 45, Moorgate- street, City. 


EAL & sore LIST of BEDDING, con- 
taining a full description of Weights, Sizes, and "Prices, 
by which purchasers are enabled to judge the articles that are 
best suited to make a good set of bedding. Sent free by post, 
on application to their Establishment, the largest in London, 
exclusively forthe manufacture and selec of Bedding (nobedsteads 
or other furniture being kept).—HEAL & SON, l eather-dressers 
and Bedding 4 196, opp the Chapel, Totten- 
ham-court-road. 








OA LS.—Drawine-Room ‘Coals, 12s. 6d. the 
sample half-ton.—Their perfect cleanliness, and freedom 
from small dirt, slates, or white ash, together with the faci- 
lities they afford in cooking, from their strong and uniform 
heat, render them in high repute amongst the —s, _ 
houses, and hotel-keepers. ree tons at 24s. 6d. 
warranted the very best a Sunderland Wallsend ; best 
Newcastle, 23s. ; Coke, 1 
etropo! itan Goat « er High Holborn. 


N OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON’S PATENT.—These candies 
are greatly oy ok and do not oiber « enafing; 





longer and are chea; than any opber candle; t 

steady and brilliant. Ne: metallic or deleterious matter is used 
in the manufacture. ws per lb. Sold by - a ish, 
agent for exportation, 5 per Thames-street, Grocers 
and Oilmen ; and at the Tupoer Than Old spebouse, Christ- 
church, Surrey. 
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SALLUST TRANSLATED BY THE REV. E. PEACOCK. 
Published this day, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, 
HE HISTORY of the CONSPIRACY of 
CATILINE, and of the JUGURTHINE WAR. B 
CAIUS CRISPUS SALLUSTIUS. Translated by EDWAR. 
PEACOCK, M.A, 


London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmdns. 























In 8vo. bound in cloth, gilt, price 16s. 
By JOHN MILLS, 
Author of ‘ The Old English Gentleman,’ &c. &c. 
Comprising Instructions on every matter connected with Hunt- 
1NG, Suootrna, Coursine, and Fisuine ; the Condition of Horses, 
ing and Breaking of Dogs, Preservation of Game, Destroying 
of Vermin, &c. 
y. Tait, Edinburgh ; kin, Marshall & Co. London. 
Just published, dedicated. by permission, to Sir John Frederic | VesvigEs OF THE NATURAL HISTORY OF CREATION. 
y he 30th instant. 
ANUAL of ASTRONOMY ; a Popular Trea- ~ 
N wu ical, Descripti Note pp Tr é YHE ‘ATLAS’ NEWSPAPER will be accom- 
tise on Theoretical, Descriptive, and Practical Astronomy ; ‘ ~ 
with a familiar Explanation cf Astronomical Instruments, and panied bya GRATULTOUS SUPPLEMENT of TWELVE 
the best methods of using them. Illustrated by upwards of 60 | COLUMN p contasaing se Expository Outline of the above popular 
Drawings on Wood and Steel. Work, with a comprehensive and critical Analysis of the Argu- 
By JOHN DREW, ments by which the extraordinary hypotheses of the Author are 
Author of Chronological Charts,’ illustrative of Ancient History | Supported and impugned, with their bearing upon the religious 
and Geography.” u o y: . ; 
‘ San, Orders received by all Booksellers and Newsmen, and Advertise- 
Royal 18mo. pp. 360. Price 7s. 6d. ments intended for the Publication must be forwarded on or before 
Published by Darton & Co. Holborn-hill, London; and sold by | Wepwyespay, the 27th, to insure insertion. 
all Bookselle 
2 
JARDINE’'S NATURALISTS LIBRARY. 
Vol. I. of the PEOPLE’S EDITION, 
Being Volume I. of the NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS, by Sin W. JARDINE, Bazt., is now ready. This 
every fortnight, ls. 4d. each. 
Vol. L. (4s. Gd.) contains above 300 pages of Descriptive matter, 36 Plates, beautifully coloured from Nature, (including 
plates of Eggs), and numerous Woodcuts, illustrative of the Generic Characters of British Birds. 
—Atheneun. 
Prospectuses may be had of all Booksellers in Town and Country, and Specimens of the Plates seen. 
S. HienLey, 32, Fleet-street, London ; 


HE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 
and moral if the 
Office, 6, Southampton-street, Strand. 
subject will be complete in 4 Volumes, a Volume every six weeks, price 4s. 6d. each, cloth gilt tops; or in 12 Parts, a Part 
‘« A remarkable cheap edition of a work of established character, well printed and got up and beautifully illustrated.” 
W. Il. LIZARS, Edinburgh ; W. CURRY & Co. Dublin. 





THE SECOND REFORMATION—BEING MR. 8. LAING’S ACCOUNT OF THE RECENT GREAT SCHISM FROM 
THE CHURCH OF ROME IN THE GERMAN STATES. 


Just published, feap. 8vo. 5s. cloth, 


NOTES ON THE SCHISM FROM THE CHURCH 
OF ROME, 
CALLED THE GERMAN-CATHOLIC CHURCH, 


Instituted by J. Ronge and I. Czerzki, in October 1844, on occasion of the Pilgrimage to the Holy Coat at Treves. 
By §. LAING, Esq., 


Author of ‘ Notes of a Traveller,’ ‘The Chronicle of the Kings of Norway,’ &c. 
London: LonamMan, Brown, GREEN, and LonaMANs. 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


The SEPTEMBER NUMBER will contain: 


CONFESSIONS OF A WATER PATIENT, 
By Sir E. BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 


With Contributions by the EDITOR, CAPTAIN MARRYAT, Mr. G. P. R. JAMES, Mrs. TROLLOPE, Mrs. GORE, 
Mr. MAXWELL, and other distinguished Writers. 


Henry Coisurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 








Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


STORY OF A ROYAL FAVOURITE. 


By Mrs. GORE. 
** No scandal about Queen Elizabeth, I hope ?”—The Critic. 
Also, now ready, Just ready, 


COUNT KONIGSMARK: an Ilis- LOVE and MESMERISM. By 
torical Novel. By Capt. FREDERICK CHAMIER, R.N. | HORACE SMITH, Esq., Author of ‘ Brambletye House,’ 
3 vols. &e. 3 vols. 


Henry Coninury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


MR. HOOD’S LAST NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. small 8vo. price 21s. bound, 


WHIMSICALITIES. 


By THOMAS HOOD. 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS BY LEECH. 


THE 





‘In this work are some of Mr. Hood’s best efforts. Things that will make the thoughtful wiser, and the unthinking 
merrier. Can any one read our extracts and not wish to possess two volumes rich in wit, sense, good feeling, and good 
poetry ?”"—Examiner. 

Among the Principal Contents of these volumes will be found the following Papers:—The Schoolmistress Abroad— 
The Tower of Lanech—A Sea Totaller—The Forge, 2 Romance of the Iron Age—The Defaulter—An Extraordinary Ope- 
ration—The Earth Quakers—The Grimsby Ghost—A Black Job—Mrs. Gardiner, an Horticultural Romance—The Repeal 
of the Union—A Tale of Terror—Laying down the Law—Iydropathy; or, the Cold Water Cure—Mr. Chub, a Piscatory 
Romance—A Custom House Breeze—Letters from China—New Harmony—Etching Moralized—The Happiest Man in 
England—The Longest Hour in my Life—An Undertaker—A First Attempt in Rhyme—Horse and Foot—Mr. Withering’s 
Consumption and its Cure—The University Feud—Diabolical Suggestions — English Retrogression—The Camberwell Beauty 
—The Little Browns—The Turtles—The Confessions of a Phenix—The Omnibus—Mr. Wakley and the Poets, &c. &c. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. price One Guinea, 
HE POEMS and BALLADS of s¢ 
Translated by SIR E. BULWER LY 
WITH A BRIEF SKETCH OF SCHILLER WTS 
Wm. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and Londt= 
In a few days, price ls. 
ORD ABERDEEN and the AMEER of 
c 3 i tothe EDINBU 
By CAPTAIN GROVER Ping e BEVIEW, 
Also, a New Edition, considerably enlarged, of 
BOKHARA VICTIMS” 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 
Just published, price 2s, Gd. in Ornamental Bindi 
RE LIGION AT HOME: being a Sera) 
Conversations between a Mother ar 
Author of Meditation, wich Saf Eusunanton teem A 
e Year. 











F every Day ig 
Wn. 8. Orr & Co, Paternoster-row, 
Just published, == = 
A NEW EDITION of the BROMSGROVE 
Patel mc mas CAANEAR. greatly Enlarged and Improved, and 
ready . 
i 7 me oe a as younger Students, Price §, 
so an Abridgment of the above, fi Beginner 
Price 2s, ¢d. bound iaestoth, dria 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 
‘HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No, 86, 
will be published in a few days, 








Contents, 
1, Shakespearian Criticism and Acting :—Ro: i 
2. Schlosser’s History of the Eighteent Century, ont fala, 
3. Fresco Painting. 
4. Sybil. By B. Disraeli. 
5. Vestiges of Creation—Humboldt’s Cosmos—with other Papers, 
Samuel Clarke, 13, Pall Mall East; to rtisements 
should be forwarded. wen Ae 
On Saturday next, in royal Svo. 

"XHE MODERN ORATOR: Lorp Enrsxmp’s 

Seegcurs. Part I. (forming Part 1X. of the Series) 
The Modern Orator tg puliionee Sant, price Eightpence, 





a ready publish: 

TheSpeeches of the Earl of Chatham, 2s, wrapper: 

3s, cloth. te 

The Speeches of Rt. Hon. R. B, Sheridan, 3s, 44, 

bet pet 4s, 6d. cloth. 
The whole wiil form a convenient and valuable of the 

pees of English eloquence.”—Morning Chronicle,, August, 

S45. 
London: Aylott & Jones, 8, Paternoster-row. 


TOHE PHILATHENIC LITERARY MAGA. 
ZINE, No. I. price Sixpence, will appear on Ist Sepia, 

and contain Original Articles on Literature, Science, and the Arts 

Pathetic and Humourous Passages of Fiction ; Poetry; Reviews; 

and Reports of Lectures, &c. at ‘Literary and Mechanics’ [nstitu 

tions. Continued Monthly. 

London : Samuel Gilbert, Publisher, 52, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. royal 18mo. cloth lettered, 

‘A POSY OF DIVINITY ;’ beinga Gathering 
from one of the most pious and learned of the 

Seventeenth Century, and containing many valuable Translations 

from the Fathers, so as to form a most splendid little Mannalof 

Theology for those who are not uainted with the 

EN aay and by no means unworthy the notice of the most 
ivines, 

‘ qentens Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; J. Walford, Whitchurch, 

Salop. 











Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and numerous Plates, 
JOURNALS OF EXPEDITIONS OF DISCOVERY INTO 


YENTRAL AUSTRALIA 
/ and OVERLAND from ADELAIDE to KING GEORGES 
SOUND, in the years 1840-1 ; sent by the Colonists of South Austr: 
lia, with the sanctionand corpect of the Government. 
By EDWARD JOHN EYRE, 
Resident Magistrate, Murray River. 

The Founder's Medal of the Royal Geographical Society wu 
awarded to Mr. Eyre for the discovery of Lake Torrens, and ex 
plorations of far greater extent in Australia than any other try 
veller. . large portion never having been previously traversed by 
civilized man. 

T. & W. Boone, 29, New Bond-street ; Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh; 
J.C i Dublin. 


T HE LANCET.—ENLARGED FORM— 

No. VIL, of a NEW_VOLUME, was published on Satur 
day last, August 16th.—THE LANCET is the mirror of the Me 
dical News of the world, and has more than double the circulation 
of any similar work. Price 6¢., stamped for post 7d. Order Tz 
Lancet of any Bookseller or Newsvender in Town or Country. _ 


IEBIG.—The LECTURES of PROFESSOR 
4 LIEBIG on CHEMISTRY APPLICABLE to AGRICUL 
TURE. MANUFACTURES, and MEDICINE, are now 
ing in THE LANCET, as written for that work by PRO: i 
LIEBIG. No. VIL, of a New Volume, was publish 
last, August 16th. Price éd., stamped for ae 7d. 
Lancet of any Bookseller or Newsvender in | own or Country. 
PE LAST GOVERNMENT MEDICAL 
. BILL should be read by every Medical Practitioner and Qe 








NU 


mist and Drucgist in Great Br and Ireland. 
verbatim, exclusively in THE L/ ) Fie 
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